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There are some who say of THE TIMES 
that it is too big for them ‘to wade 
through’. 

This is a very serious confession. 
THE TIMES is indeed a big paper. But 
then the world which it records for you 
is rather a big place. And you cannot 
range yourself among the fully-inform- 
ed without giving half-an-hour a day to 
the matter. 

The paper employs for you a corps 
délite of foreign correspondents un- 
rivalled in world-journalism. When a 
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speech in the House is important, 
THE TIMES prints it for you verbatim. 
On legal and company affairs, art 
and letters, society and the theatre, 
THE TIMES enables you to talk with 
some authority. It keeps you always 
fully alert and aware. 

It is a man-size paper, if you like. 
But a big man. To say that you haven’t 
time to read it comes very near to say- 
ing that you don’t measure up to it. 

And who would want to say that of 
himself? 
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income tax free! 
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THE WICKED CITY 


BY WILLIAM BRANDAM 


‘ This is our land; our very own Moolana (God) gave it to us, 


to us alone. . . 


Sopom and Gomorrah, the Bible 
tells us, were destroyed by the wrath 
of God; six months ago any 
Christian resident of Tangier, the 
modern city of wickedness, would 
have told you that it was being 
destroyed in a more insidious manner 
—by those who had the greatest 
interest in seeing it continue in the 
old happy, prosperous, peaceful way 
it knew under the international 
administration—by the Moors them- 
selves. 

Tangier has always been wicked ; 
Samuel Pepys knew it as such when, 
in 1683, he was sent here to wind up 
the small possession which, after 
N 


.—HYMN OF THE ISTIQLAAL. 


twenty-two years of dismal failure 
under British rule, had acquired only 
a nuisance value. Lord Dartmouth 
and Colonel Kirke who, under 
Pepys’s orders, carried out the 
destruction, made rather a poor job 
of it; the gunpowder with which 
they tried to blow up the great mole, 
the fortifications and the main build- 
ings of the town only shook the place. 
The damaged mole was still there 
when, in 1839, George Borrow came 
round this way, and he records 
scrambling along its boulders when 
he first landed. Borrow makes no 
special mention of wickedness, but, 
since he came here to distribute 
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Bibles, he probably did not see the 
seamy side. He does, however, 
record that when informed of the 
plans to distribute the Bible, the 
British consul smiled and advised 
Borrow to proceed with considerable 
caution. 

Tangier, however, like the Phcenix, 
rose from its own ashes and continued 
to be its old wicked self. According 
to Pepys it was a place of corruption, 
vice, swearing, cursing and whoring. 
You will know of its present-day 
wickedness ; your newspapers will 
have told you all about it, and, 
comfortably seated at breakfast with 
the news propped against the coffee- 
pot, you may once or twice have felt 
a little concern for us, the unfortun- 
ates who live under such sordid 
conditions. Believe me, we have 
not merited your concern; we are 
accustomed to the environment, and 
our gangsters, double-crossers, con- 
trabandists, pirates and wild women 
are not nearly so obnoxious as painted. 
We freely mingle with them on 
social occasions. They are not all 
wickedness ; out of working hours 
one very often finds them to be 
most charming people, and financially 
Tangier would be the loser by their 
going—they are generous spenders ; 
the cheery, happy-go-lucky kind. 

Now, having briefly covered Tan- 
gier’s character, let me tell you of 
its more recent status, of its inhabit- 
ants, Moslem and Christian, and 
their reactions under the past inter- 
national régime and under its newly 
acquired independence. 

The main culprits working against 
Morocco’s progress have been the 
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native ‘ courtiers,’ agents who act as 
intermediaries between buyers and 
sellers of properties, and those other 
ignorant ones who think independ- 
ence means getting something for 
nothing or with little effort. The 
chaos started when France deposed 
the Sultan of Morocco and exiled 
him and his family to Madagascar ; 
by this act France played right into 
the hands of the nationalists. The 
reaction of the masses was immediate, 
and left no doubt of their feelings, 
To the Moors their Sultan is more 
than a mere ruler; as a direct 
descendant of Mohomet he is the 
head of their religion, and a Saint. 
On the banishment of Si Mohammed 
ben Youssef, his subjects became 
surly, insolent and openly arrogant 
to all Christians and especially to the 
French. Terrorism, kidnappings and 
assassinations became the order of the 
day, and France once again found 
herself at war with the tough Riff 
tribesmen—the ‘ army of liberation,’ 
as these latter styled themselves. 
The situation also offered convenient 
opportunities for the squaring of 
accounts, and many were ‘ bumped- 
off’? on purely personal grounds. 
Here in Tangier, things were not 80 
bad as in the protectorate, but we 
did get the repercussions. 

Lyautey once said of Morocco: 
‘It is not the voice of the majority 
that one hears, for they are working 
and do not chatter.” Had Lyautey 
been here during the Sultan’s exile, 
he would have seen a great difference ; 
for now it was the majority that were 
too busy chattering to do any work. 
Servants and workmen came late or 
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not at all; the people held none of 
their traditional religious feasts— 
in itself a bad sign; for the Moor is 
an enthusiastic feast-maker, it keeps 
him content and happy. Demon- 
strations became daily events; strikes 
were called on the slightest imagined 
occasion or excuse; the Bakals 
(native grocers) were often closed for 
days on end, causing great incon- 
venience to us Europeans who had 
so long relied on them. For the 
Bakal is a wonderful institution ; he 
stocks everything from caviare to 
pins and needles and paraffin; you 
tun out of bread, you have a head- 
ache, your letters are written but 
you have no stamps ; your fountain- 
pen is dry, also the ‘ Fyrside’ 
heater. A ring on the phone and in 
a few minutes Bakalito, the small 
assistant, is at the door with the loaf, 
the aspirin, the stamps or the par- 
affin; you stick on the stamps and 
off runs Bakalito to the post-box. It 
was all so easy and simple: now if 
we ran out of anything we just had 
to accept the inevitable. 

So it went on until France, at her 
wits’ end and with troubles all over 
North Africa, offered to reinstate the 
Sultan and to give Morocco her 
independence. The Moors, crazed 
With joy, became more truculent and 
arrogant than ever; the accursed 
Nazarini had been ‘made to eat 
dirt,’ he could be insulted, bully- 
Tagged and pushed about any-old- 
how. Feasting became the main 
thing in life; demonstrations and 
Processions caused  traffic-blocks ; 
one could hardly get about the city 
for singing crowds of half-crazed 
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natives ; workers unions were hastily 
organised and ridiculous wages 
demanded ; until, at last, the Sultan 
had to warn his subjects that inde- 
pendence was not all feasting and 
they had better settle down to doing 
a little work. But this state of 
affairs continued for six whole 
months, and during this period the 
more nervous Europeans sold their 
properties at silly figures and got 
out. It was then that the ‘courtiers,’ 
seeing the near-panic, began their 
propaganda, in an effort to create a 
real panic and take over properties at 
figures that were still more ridicul- 
ously low; several banks got ‘ windy’ 
and pulled out. 

My wife, born in Algeria, of 
metropolitan French parents and 
brought up in an Arab milieu, 
knows the Arab well; she speaks 
his language and it is only natural 
that she should have a soft spot for 
the people of Morocco; her sym- 
pathies towards the Moors are well 
known, and this makes her popular 
and highly respected by the natives 
of Tangier, to whom she is known 
as ‘ Haja.’ “It is always like this 
with the Moslems,” says my wife, 
“ they are like children and must be 
treated as such, one must have 
patience with them, a lot of patience 
at times, but in a while they will calm 
down. They'll come to their senses 
when they have worked off their 
exuberance, you'll see; we shall be 
all right here in a couple of years or 
so; the transient period where great 
changes are taking place is always 
like this ; just imagine what it must 
have been like in France during our 
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revolution of 1789-1804, fifteen years 
of terror, and your own civil war 
of 1642-1648, six years of troubles : 
here it will be much shorter.” “I 
hope you're right,” was all I could 
reply, and settled down to wait; 
once again to back one of my wife’s 
hunches which, so far, have always 
worked out as prophesied. 

Then when Nasser, the hope of all 
North Africa, nationalised the Suez 
Canal, excitement here reached a 
peak. “ Now you'll see something,” 
shrieked the masses ; we did, and so 
did they. For when France and 
Britain, with only a handful of men, 
in just one hundred and fifty-eight 
hours knocked out the Egyptian 
air force, invaded the country and 
occupied Port Said and part of the 
Canal Zone, the disillusioned, crest- 
fallen attitude of the Moors was 
something to behold. The inspiring 
news, in the beginning, that six 
hundred allied planes had been shot 
down and the battle-cruiser ean 
Bart destroyed cheered them up, but 
when the truth became known they 
deflated like pricked balloons. The 
order went round one day for all 
business establishments, including 
Europeans’, to shut down as a 
gesture of sympathy for the ‘ civilian 
massacre ’ at Port Said. 

My wife, who owns and personally 
manages a beauty-parlour, knowing 
she would get no clients that day, 
shut up shop at 10 A.M. and came 
home. That afternoon, wondering 
what was happening in town, she 
telephoned to a friend who owns a 
restaurant in the main boulevard. 
* Anything doing?” she asked. 
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“Not much, the Zulus are out a 
masse, but they have left thei 
assagais at home and are just prance 
ing round shouting, and not vey 
heartily at that. Suez has shaken 
them ; the truth has leaked out ani 
their celebrating is not very sincere,” 
Yes, the speed and success of that 
affair, after giving warning when and 
where we would strike, thus no 
using the advantages of surprise, 
gave the Moors a bigger jolt tha 
it did Nasser. 

Now, before going further, let m 
say that not all the Moors went 
‘berserk’; in the mass one wil 
always find the odd rational ones, 
Among these was our Fatma, our 
housekeeper who, picked up as 4 
bare-footed beggar-girl, became in 
time the most perfect of perfect and 
faithful servitors. Her reply, to our 
question, “What do you think, 
Fatma, of all this new indepent- 
ence?” had been typical of her. 
** Let them have their famous inde- 
pendence and keep it ail to them- 
selves, I have had my independenc 
since 1942 when you found me, and 
anyway, what has their independenc 
to offer more, or half so good as that 
which you, Madame, and you, Mon- 
sieur, have given me.” 

There was another one, to0, 4 
servant of many years’ standing 
friends of ours. Last summer she 
asked permission to visit her family; 
she comes from an outlying villag 
beyond the Atlas mountains. Sh 
was given a return ticket to the rai 
head, seen on to the train at Tangitt 
and told to be back in sixty days 
Worn, tired and scruffy she turned 
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up exactly forty days late with a long 
sory of having lost her return 
ticket. “‘ How did you come back ? ” 
asked her mistress. ‘“‘ I walked and 
it is an awful long way.” Quite 
correct: four hundred miles flat- 
footed along the hard roads of 
Morocco in the height of a semi- 
tropical summer must have seemed 
a long way. However, faithful to 
her promise and to her employers, 
she was back, and after a week or 
two was able to continue with her 
work, 

Hers, however, is a different 
story to that of the maid who said 
to her mistress. ‘“‘ Now, Madame, 
when you leave you will give me the 
Frigidaire, the lectric washing- 
machine, the “lectric iron and the 
sewing-machine, and with them a 
writing saying you have made me 
a present of them. Also, you will 
give me ten months wages—one 
month for each of the ten years I 
have served you.” “ But, Zohra, I 
am not leaving,” replied the lady. 
“T have lived here a long time, I 
like it here and am staying.” ‘‘ No, 
Madame, you will go, if you do not 
go now you will be pushed out when 
the time comes. This is our land, 
Moolana gave it to us... .” The 
lady is still here; so is Zohra, but 
she, with others like her, is tramping 
from door to door looking for work. 
Itis the poor, ignorant and sometimes 
pathetic people of this type who are 
causing the misery and unemploy- 
ment that prevails today in Tangier. 
The ideas of many of them are truly 
weird and wonderful. 

Weird ideas are not the sole 
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privilege of the poor. Moktar, one 
of the ‘courtiers,’ a man I have long 
known and had rather liked on 
account of his intelligence, came to 
me one day. Talk of the selling of 
houses drifted into talk of politics. 
“Ob,” said Moktar, after I had 
mentioned the recent atrocities at 
Meknez, “you believe all your 
newspapers tell you, but do you read 
ours?” I admitted that I did not. 
“Then you will not know what 
happened during our Sultan’s flight 
to ‘Madam Cascar’?” “No, tell 
me about that flight to ‘Madam 
Cas car.’ ” 

Here is the story as it was told to 
me. “ Shortly after the flight began 
the pilot went in to tell his illustrious 
passenger that, owing to some reason 
which he was unable to explain, 
his fuel-tanks were almost dry and 
he would have to land, probably 
make a forced landing as there was 
no landing- ground near. ‘ Carry 
on,’ said the Sultan, ‘I will say a 
prayer and it will be all right.’ The 
plane did not have to land, for the 
tanks were immediately topped-up.” 

One can imagine the relief of the 
pilot when his momentarily defective 
gauges started functioning normally 
again. I did not mention faulty 
gauges to Moktar, who is still firmly 
convinced that Allah, at the request 
of the Sultan, filled the tanks. 

After concluding this most inter- 
esting story Moktar told me a more 
amazing one, one which caused me 
to doubt whether Moktar has the 
intelligence with which I had credited 
him. “During that same flight, 
when there was some doubt about 
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the destination France had decided 
upon—Tahiti and Madagascar were 
both mooted—a German astronomer, 
looking through his telescope at the 
moon, saw something unusual. He 
lengthened the instrument to get a 
clearer view and, at last, with the 
telescope at its one-hundred-and- 
fifty-foot limit of length he got the 
perfect focus. Greatly surprised at 
what he saw, the man took photos 
of the phenomenon, and these, after 
development, showed quite plainly 
that the Sultan was on his way neither 
to Tahiti, nor to ‘Madam Cascar,’ 
but had been landed on and aban- 
doned on the moon. France, in an 
attempt to Keep her treachery secret, 
bought the photos, the negatives 
and the astronomer’s silence for five 
hundred million francs.” 

Moktar looked at me to see how 
I had taken this, then said: “ Now 
you know why we are so bitter 
against the French.” I agreed that 
it was indeed a dirty trick, and got 
clear of the subject by showing 
Moktar a photograph in ‘Paris 
Match,’ the French illustrated paper. 
“ What do you see in this photo?” 
I asked. “ Looks like a lot of boots 
lying on a desert.” “‘ They are boots 
and they are on a stretch of desert in 
Sinai.” Moktar fell into the trap 
and asked, “How did they get 
there?” “ Well,” I replied, “ the 
Egyptians can run faster bare-footed. 
That picture was taken by a French 
correspondent attached to the Israeli 
Army.” 

Moktar looked at me and smiled, 
but all he said was, “Hmm, so you 
have decided not to sell?” 
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“Exactly. We are not selling, w 
are going to stay here in Tangier 
with you.” 

“* Good,” said Moktar. “ T’ll com 
along Sunday afternoon and have ta 
with you. Then perhaps we can gy 
for a run along to the forét diplomat. 
igue.” “We'll do just that,” I said 
and shook him by the hand. “ You 
see,” I said to my wife, “ what w 
are up against. They'll believe any 
improbable, impossible story their 
papers tell them.” 

Tangier is now being administered 
by a native governor and, as might be 
expected, new laws are being thought 
up and enacted. The first of these 
ordered all foreign business people 
to have their announcements put up 
in Arabic; their old signs could 
remain, but the main display must 
be prominently in the language of 
Morocco. This order caused 1 
certain amount of consternation and, 
in cases, just a little amusement 
One Jewish money-changer, with the 
innate flair for economy of his race, 
decided to do his own sign-writing, 
He wrote out on paper what he 
wished to put up and took it tos 
Bakal for translation ; he then care 
fully copied on to his windows what 
the grocer had written and stood back 
to watch results. These were not 
just what he had expected; for 
although he had written on his 
paper, ‘Come here for the best 
exchange,’ what he had painted on 
his windows read, ‘ Come here and 
be robbed.’ 

My wife, who always complies 
with law and order when it suits het, 
had her own windows redecorated 
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Presently an inspector came along to 
view the result. “‘ But, Madame, 
why have you not put up the name 
of the establishment, ‘ Salon BELLA,’ 
in large letters as in your own 
language?” “Look, you,” brindled 
my wife, “my daughter-in-law is 
named Isobel, she’s Scots and proud 
of it, and I’m proud of her. No, 
sir, ’'m not having her name plac- 
atded round the town in hieroglyph- 
ics which, anyway, half your country- 
men cannot read.” “ Waha, Haja; 
you win,” said the man, and went 
off on his inspecting. 

The petrol shortage brought out 
another temporary law. We have no 
rationing; all that happened was 
that there was some restriction in the 
using of cars. This applies only to 
week-ends. When Saturday’s date 
is an odd number only cars bearing 
an odd registration number may 
circulate ; the same applies to Sun- 
day. The first Saturday happened 
to be an even number, our car 
number ends with seven, my wife 
used a taxi all that day until, sitting 
at dinner she suddenly remembered 
she had forgotten to extinguish the 
paraffin-heater at her salon. We 
got the car out and drove off, 
having completely forgotten about 
the new law. I remembered it as we 
entered the centre of the city and 
trembled as we neared a policeman 
on point duty ; the thought of being 
fined anything between five thousand 
and five hundred thousand francs 
was a little alarming, and it was with 
relief, when passing the policeman, 
that I heard him shout, “ Bonsoir, 
Haja.” We found the heater had 
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been extinguished when shutting up 
shop. 


Two months ago our Fatma went 
on a journey from which there is no 
return. After several months suffer- 
ing from a painful, incurable malady, 
she asked my wife to look after her 
son and went to join her Maker. 
The nine-year-old boy gave us the 
reason for his mother’s leaving us. 
** Moolana came to my mother and 
said, ‘Fatma, you are a good woman 
and you are tired, come to me and 
be at rest.’”—there was a familiar 
ring about the Moslem child’s words 
—‘So my mother arranged with 
Mammy to look after me and then 
she went to Moolana.” 

After his mother’s death the boy 
lived with his father, but he came 
every day to have lunch with us— 
his school is near our home—and he 
spent the whole of each Friday (the 
Moslem Sabbath) with us. Some- 
times he was given money to go to a 
cinema, and one Friday I gave him 
the customary ten pesetas and off he 
went. When he came in to tea, I 
asked. “‘ What did you see at the 
cinema this afternoon?” “I did 
not go,” he confessed, then explained. 
“With the money I bought two 
lovely carnations ; then I went to the 
cemetery to talk to my mother and to 
let her see I am being cared for.” 
Here he hesitated a moment before 
going on. “ Of course, I cannot see 
my mother and she does not talk to 
me but she can see and hear me.” 
“And what did you say to your 
mother?” “TI let her see the pull- 
over Mammy knitted and I told her 
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that you and Mammy were caring for 
me and I told her that Papa Noél 
was going to bring me some new 
rubber boots and a raincoat at 
Christmas. Then I put the flowers 
on her grave and came away; then 
I went and played football with the 
other boys and I scored two goals.” 
He laughed happily. 

Later we lost him for a while; he 
had been taken over by an uncle who 
lives in a douar on the Tangier- 
Spanish-Moroccan frontier. The 
boy always hated the place; life in 
those native villages is anything but 
pleasant; however, although born 
and raised in a Christian home he is, 
after all, a Moslem, and if we inter- 
fered the family might have taken 
objection. We could, after all, go 
and see him any time we pleased. 
One night, some time after the boy 
had been taken to the country, I 
heard my wife walking about the 
corridor outside my room. She was 
talking to someone, and that struck 
me as odd, for there were just the 
two of us in the house. At first I 
thought she was walking in her sleep, 
but when I heard her say, “‘ Tell me, 
Fatma, what you wish me to do and, 
if it is at all possible, I will gladly do 
it,” I understood. Some little time 
later I tip-toed along to see that she 
was peacefully sleeping. Next morn- 
ing I said. “Leave Suzanne in 
charge of the salon today and away 
you go and get the boy.” “How 


strange you should suggest that, it 
is exactly what I intend to do.” 
“ Nothing strange about it, I heard 
you talking with Fatma during the 
night.” She looked at me, tried to 
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smile, asked me to light her cigarette 
and went on with her preparations 
for leaving the house. 

At noon she telephoned to say she 
had the boy with her, and that they 
would pick me up in ten minutes, 
It was ‘The Day of the Throne, 
a Moorish holiday, and we had 
given our housekeeper the day off; 
we were to lunch at an Italian 
restaurant. 

There was something particularly 
pleasant about that meal; not just 
the food, though it also was good; 
there was something about the whole 
atmosphere, something intangibly 
gratifying. We had a square table, 
my wife sat opposite me, the boy on 
her right. Before starting the meal 
I had the waiter place a fourth chair 
opposite the boy. There was no need 
to tell the little fellow to eat his bread 
that day. After polishing off the 
two rolls he found on his plate he 
just reached for a third; after the 
copious hors d’auvres he had two 
helpings of gnocchi, followed by a 
man-sized steak with the usual 
trimmings, then two of his favourite 
fruit-salads. He ended by stowing 
away the quarter of a Camembert 
cheese and a fourth roll; yes, poor 
little chap, he was hungry that day. 
After leaving the place he said, 
** Daddy, why did you tell the man 
to put another chair at your side? 
Nobody came and sat on it.” “ Just 
an idea, I thought that if there was 
a chair there somebody might come.” 
He did not understand, and I did 
not try to explain ; but who will say 
Fatma was not with us or deny that 
the strange pleasantness of the meal 
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was due to her presence? She was 
a good woman. The boy is again 
living with us ; he is never as hungry 
as that day at the restaurant and now 
has, once more, to be reminded about 
eating his bread. 


Although the changes resulting 
from the coming of independence 
have, so far, done little to improve 
matters here, one~ section of the 
population has benefited. Never 
since the nineteen-twenties, when 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha unveiled the 
women of Turkey, have Moslems got 
such a kick out of a situation as 
independence has brought to the 
women of Morocco. In the past one 
saw the countryman seated on his 
ass; his wife, heavily laden with 
garden produce, slavishly trudging 
along in the rear. Today the man 
still rides his ass, but he is encum- 
bered with the carrots, lettuces and 
the bundle of chickens, while his 
wife, on her own ass, nurses the 
basket of eggs. In the city Mina 
walked behind her husband ; today 
she trots gaily along on his arm. 
Leila and Larcen are now seen at the 
cabaret, both impeccably attired in 
evening clothes, and very smart and 
attractive they look. Nevertheless, 
the day is still far distant when Ali 
will be permitted to take his fiancée 
into a café or to the cinema unless 
accompanied by the strictest of 
chaperones. But the men are treat- 
ing their women less slave-like than 
in the old days, and it must be a most 
gratifying feeling to women who 


since the distant past have been the 
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chattels of their men. Recently I 
witnessed rather a charming example 
of this new phase. From my balcony 
I watched a young couple strolling 
in their garden, the wife was con- 
valescing after a long illness; she 
looked rather frail but obviously was 
extremely happy as she walked with 
her husband ; at a flight of stairs— 
quite an easy flight to descend—the 
woman stopped, looked at her man 
and said something. Immediately 
he picked her up and carried her 
down the steps like a child. Yes, the 
women of Morocco have entered a 
new era, and with Princess Lalla 
Aicha, the Sultan’s charming eldest 
daughter—a young lady with pro- 
nounced modern ideas—at the head 
of the women’s emancipation move- 
ment, they may go far. To the 
female side, independence has 
brought advantages ; time alone will 
tell how it will all work out. 

Meanwhile France has made peace 
with Morocco and diplomatic rela- 
tions have been renewed. Of the 
fifteen hundred Christian families 
who quit during one panic or another, 
one hundred and fifty-two returned 
during December. 

‘Would it hurt if, for any reason, 
you had to leave Tangier ?’ you ask. 
It would, terribly. There is some- 
thing intangibly attractive about 
living in North Africa; Algeria, my 
wife’s homeland, is our first favourite, 
but at the moment that is out of the 
question. Morocco comes second- 
best; we have been supremely happy 
here. So, Deo volente, we shall stay 
on in this wicked city. 





ANNYONE 


BY N. P. 


HE was ever a kindly, simple man, 
yet the first time I saw him he filled 
me with awe; he looked exactly like 
Moses as pictured in my ‘Bible 
Tales Told to the Children.’ Here 
certainly was a person to be respected. 
Framed in the narrow confines of 
our scullery door he seemed enor- 
mous and, from a child’s-eye point 
of view, alarmingly ancient with 
his almost white hair, resplendent 
whiskers and beard. He could not 
have been more than forty-five at 
the time. 

Tell your Ma Ill do jobbing 
for her in my spare time—Saturdays 
and an evening or two, other times 
I work for Squire up at The Hall. 
Your Ma needs help with the digging 
and the like, annyone can see that. 
Go tell her I’ve come to take over,” 
he said firmly. 

Up against such determination my 
mother had no option but to engage 
him, not that I think she would 
have refused in any case, because 
she recognised in him a fellow- 
lover of gardening in all its phases 
of backaches and disappointments 
and triumphs. He was a prodigious 
worker. He plodded on and on, 
tireless and unhurried as a slow- 
motion machine, and to watch him 
at work you might wonder how he 
ever managed to finish a job until 
you realised that he never stopped 
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and he seldom spoke, contenting 
himself with a rather off-tune render. 
ing of ‘All Things Bright and 
Beautiful.’ Thus, talking to him 
was a one-sided affair interspersed 
with grunts and snatches of hymn 
while he carried on with whatever 
he happened to be doing; in com 
sequence conversations were fraught 
with a variety of physical hazards, 
If my mother wished to speak to 
him, as like as not she would have 
to do so standing half-way up the 
step-ladder with her head in th 
apple-loft, or bent double under the 
wire-netting while he continued t 
fix the raspberry-canes. ‘“ Tattle!” 
he would say, “tis waste of time, 
like scratting at the ground. You'tt 
got to dig deep and firm and gentle, 
annyone knows that.” 

He had been christened Joshw 
Matthew, with a nice regard fot 
both The Old and The New, but 
no one in the village gave it a thought. 
To all and sundry he was Annyont. 
** Annyone knows that” was a far 
ourite remark of his; or if some 
job outside his province needed 
attention, be it repairing a drair 
pipe or digging a grave when tht 
sexton had lumbago, “ annyone cal 
do that” meant he would do it 





himself, for he could turn his hand 
to most things. He was the # 
credited mender of my toys ail 
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bicycle; the intricacies of our anti- 
quated plumbing system held no 
terrors for him. He helped my 
mother with her bees (“ Please’m, 
the bees is out” was a constant 
refrain in our household during the 
eatly summer), and once he was 
discovered, looking a trifle sheepish, 
assisting Nellie the cook to make 
marmalade ; for which consideration 
he afterwards harnessed her like a 
horse to the lawn-mower while he 
pushed. “Fair makes our Nellie 
sweat, annyone can see that,” he 
remarked genially. Our Nellie was 
slightly under five feet high and as 
thin as a stick. 

If Annyone’s first love was garden- 
ing, his second was making furniture, 
to which he applied the skill of a 
master craftsman. All the furniture 
in his cottage was constructed in his 
back shed except for two pieces, an 
immense double-bed that dwarfed 
the small upstair room, and down- 
stairs in the front parlour his most 
treasured possession, a very beautiful 
antique Welsh dresser, a legacy from 
Old Squire for whom he had started 
work as gardener’s boy. The dresser 
was the joy of Annyone’s heart. 
He cleaned it assiduously with warm 
beer and polished it with a mixture 
of turpentine and beeswax till it 
gleamed. A yellowing photograph 
of Old Squire (sitting bolt upright 
in a pew-like chair surrounded by 
improbable ferns) reigned in solitary 
state on the main shelf. Other 
shelves might harbour cups and 
saucers lost amid a welter of pruning- 
knives, garden-bass, twine, chisels, 
hammers, the hall-marks of Anny- 
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one’s calling and of his hobby: the 
main shelf was exclusively for Old 
Squire. Annyone had received some 
tempting offers for his dresser from 
time to time; naturally he had 
refused them; he would no more 
dream of parting with his dresser 
than he would consider selling his 
cottage. 

The cottage was his own. It 
stood on a narrow patch of waste- 
land between two lanes, across which 
lay the path forming a common 
boundary between the Home Farm 
and Harper’s Hill Farm. Strictly 
speaking, the rough grass strips flank- 
ing the path ‘ went with’ the farms. 
But since it was poor, hummocky 
land, already fenced off from the 
richer grazing pastures, and since 
neither farmer had any use for it, 
they allowed Annyone to tether his 
four goats there and keep his hens in 
arun next to his garden hedge. With 
the passage of time, together with 
the countryman’s habit of naming 
land after its occupier, the place 
came to be known as Annyone’s 
Field and, communi consensu, his 
property. All would have been well 
with his world were it not for 
one unfortunate circumstance—the 
proximity of Jeb Stott. 

Jeb Stott was a foreigner in the 
eyes of the village. That he had 
lived in the village since he was 
eighteen years old made no differ- 
ence; he had come from across 
the county border, which was quite 
sufficient to dub him foreign-born 
and lay him open to more criticism 
than perhaps was his due at first. 
But when he stole Annyone’s young 








lady from under that worthy’s nose, 
then the village considered all criti- 
cism justified. Painstakingly and 
methodically, as he did all things, 
Annyone had been courting Jenny 
Rose since first he went into long 
trousers, so it was a nine-day wonder 
when Jenny announced her intention 
of marrying Jeb Stott. The village 
was in an uproar, and the bar of 
‘The Dog’ sounded “as though 
you’d poked a stick into a dumble- 
dore’s nest,” to quote Mr Martin the 
landlord. What Annyone thought, 
nobody could tell. As usual he kept 
his own counsel. Three days before 
the wedding he took himself off 
to Bournemouth for a holiday, from 
whence he returned two weeks later 
with sand in his boots and a look 
in his eye, according to the wise- 
acres, which suggested he had found 
there were other fish in the sea 
besides the erstwhile Miss Rose. 
Then Jeb, to add insult to injury, 
moved into a cottage at the entrance 
to Annyone’s Field—“ spiteful-like, 
so Annyone has to see Jenny each 
time he comes to the village,” averred 
the villagers indignantly. Jeb made 
no attempt to conceal his jealousy 
of the high regard in which Annyone 
was held both at The Hall and in 
the village; furthermore, whenever 
the Welsh dresser was mentioned 
he talked darkly of “ folks who suck 
up to the gentry for what they can 
get,” nor did he make a secret of 
the fact that he coveted the dresser. 
For his part Annyone nodded politely 
to Jenny if he passed her; to Jeb 
Stott he had not spoken a word 
since before the marriage. 
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Of course I only learnt of these 
events later on, when I was older; 
meanwhile I buzzed round Annyone 
like a wasp, getting in his way, 
eating ‘his’ fruit before it was ripe 
enough to be served to my mother; 
scratching my name with a pin o 
vegetable marrows earmarked to com- 
pete at the Flower Show ; pestering 
him with questions, for his knowledge 
of country-lore and the ways of wild 
creatures was endless. He never 
lost patience with me, or if he did 
he was too much a gentleman 
give vent to his feelings—except 
once. I still held him in a certain 
awe, therefore it came as a gleeful 
surprise to discover that he could 
neither read nor write; here wa 
something even I could do that he 
could not. “ Book-learning is for 
the gentry,” he told me. “I ges 
my learning outdoors.” Soon cam 
the chance for which I, horribk 
child, had been waiting; a chane 
to show up his ignorance. He sent 
me to the potting-shed for “ they 
’snip seeds your Ma ordered.” In 
those days we bought seeds enclosed 
in buff envelopes unadorned by 
optimistic pictures of how the ful 
grown plant should look, merely the 
name printed on the outside. | 
selected a packet of carrot seeds 
Annyone nicked the corner of th 
envelope, ran a few seeds into th 
palm of his hand and suddenly 
rounded on me, his eyes on fitt 
He looked more like Moses that 
ever, an infuriated Moses rebukisj 
his flock. I was terrified. 

“ These is carrits. ’Tisn’t ladylilt 
to make fun of folk,” he roared, 
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adding with shrivelling scorn, “ and 
nobbut a fool would do it, annyone 
knows that.” 

When, after eight years, we left 
the district, the casual observer might 
have thought our departure meant 
nothing to Annyone. He accepted 
the gift my mother thrust into his 
hands in silence, but his blue eyes 
were misty as he turned away his 
head. Presently he said simply, “I 
shan’t forget you, annyone knows 
that.” It was enough. 


And now after a lapse of nearly 
thirty years I have seen Annyone 
again. Recently I had a sudden 
nostalgia for the scenes of my youth; 
to renew acquaintance with half- 
forgotten lanes and landscapes, to 
smell once more the honeysuckle in 
the hedgerows near my old home. 
I dripped sentimentality, but my 
nearest and dearest were nothing if 
not pessimistic, and a trifle rude. 
Harping back to childhood days was 
the first sign of old age, they said ; 
all the people I had known would 
have moved or be dead (shades of 
Methuselah); nothing good came 
of ‘going back,’ it never paid. 
Nevertheless I decided to indulge 
my whim. At least I knew Mr and 
Mrs Martin still owned ‘ The Dog,’ 
so I wrote to book a room and 
with hopes high set off for the south. 
If I did not like what I found there 
—well, I could turn round and come 
home again. 

What I found looked no different 
from my memories of it, except 
that at long last somebody had 
teplaced a ghastly corrugated-iron 
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roof on one of the Home Farm out- 
houses by a noble thatch. Outside 
* The Dog’ a tortoiseshell descendant 
of the tortoiseshell cat I remembered 
sunned herself on the low brick 
wall precisely as her ancestress had 
always done; a dog barked in the 
kennel beyond the yard-gates, and 
I noted that Mrs Martin still kept 
hens unversed in the teachings of 
the Highway Code. Even the inn 
sign was in its familiar condition of 
needing a new coat of paint. Hear- 
ing the car, Mr and Mrs Martin 
came to the door to meet me. Older? 
Of course they were, but their smiles 
were as young as ever, warm and 
welcoming. Nearly coming to blows 
over who should carry my suitcase, 
they bustled me through the shut- 
tered bar into the kitchen. During 
@ mountainous tea of home-made 
bread, quince jam and Mrs Martin’s 
speciality, spiced plum-cake, I had 
to supply in minutest detail all the 
doings of the family over the past 
years; Mrs Martin called me ‘dear’ 
and Mr Martin, to whom a quarter 
of a century, marriage and mother- 
hood were as nothing, addressed me 
as ‘ Miss.’ I was glad I had taken 
the risk of ‘ going back.’ 

* And now,” I said, when I suc- 
ceeded in convincing Mrs Martin I 
had staved off starvation till supper- 
time, “I want all your news, all 
about everything.” 

If outwardly the village had not 
altered, the internal upheavals had 
been nothing short of volcanic. 
Before the tale was half told we 
had washed the dishes, Mrs Martin 


had peeled the potatoes for supper 
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and had ‘ slipped upstairs to change,’ 
and Mr Martin and I were in the 
bar taking advantage of the lull 
between opening-time and the arrival 
of the ‘regulars.’ From hearsay I 
already knew the Squire had sold 
the estate. A ‘Lordship’ had bought 
it lock, stock and barrel, then 
promptly put everything on the 
market again with the exception of 
The Hall and grounds which he 
had retained for himself. ‘ He’s a 
city gentleman—only comes down 
week-ends with his guests, car-loads 
of ’em,” said Mr Martin in what I 
believe is described as ‘a voice 
pregnant with feeling.’ The tenants 
had all been given the opportunity 
to purchase their homes. Whereas 
the farmers had managed to find 
the money, it had come hard on some 
of the older cottagers, and there had 
been one or two sad farewells. How- 
ever, gradually everybody became 
accustomed to the new order of 
things, to owning their land, to 
accepting new faces in a few cot- 
tages; in time they even accepted 
with equanimity the presence of the 
* Lordship’ and his hordes at week- 
ends. Then a bombshell exploded 
in their midst. One evening the 
Agent, an incomer like his master, 
took a short cut along the path past 
Annyone’s cottage. The old man 
was working in his garden. The 
Agent wished him good evening, 
apologised for ‘trespassing,’ com- 
mented on the well-ordered garden, 
and remarked how fortunate Anny- 
one was to have a field of his own 
in which to keep his livestock. 
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**°Tisn’t mine by rights,” was th 
guileless reply, “tis farm-holding, 
annyone knows that.” 

The Agent raised his eyebrow, 
bid Annyone the curtest of good 
nights ‘and made off like a scared 
cat’ to cite Annyone. Apparently 
the Agent had hurried to his office 
to study the estate plans. Th 
realisation of what had happened 
doubtless sent his eyebrows int 
the region of his hair-line. By some 
extraordinary oversight at the tim 
of the sale the limits of the adjoining 
farms had been set as far as th 
fences of Annyone’s Field, not t 
the true boundary, the pathway; 
the farmers had ‘ bought in’ their 
land only to the fences, consequently 
not a penny had been paid bya 
soul for Annyone’s Field, now no 
body’s field. The Agent arranged 
a meeting with the farmers cor 
cerned. From the outset it wa 
clear that they, in common with 
the rest of the villagers, had been 
fully aware of the error but had kept 
silent for Annyone’s sake, behaviour 
tantamount to dishonesty, the Agent 
told them. Whereupon Mr Lomas 
of Harper’s Hill Farm sketched 4 
vivid word-picture of the Agents 
fate in the next world if he deprived 
Annyone of his holding in this. The 
meeting was not a success, but it 
brought the house down when Tom 
Lomas acted it before a delighted 
audience of ‘ regulars ’ at ‘ The Dog’ 
“Tom’s a proper comic,” said 
Mr Martin with relish. 

The next development was th 
arrival at Annyone’s cottage door of 
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the Agent, plans in hand and what 
he termed a magnanimous offer from 
the ‘ Lordship.” Annyone could no 
more read plans than he could write 
his own name, but he was not slow 
to grasp the purport of the Agent’s 
call: he was being offered his ‘ own’ 
field at slightly less than its market 
value. 

“Value indeed! Squire would 
have given it to him.” Mrs Martin 
had joined us in the bar. 

“That’s as maybe,” Mr Martin 
replied, gallantly struggling to be 
impartial; “ Squire’s not here, so 
we don’t know, but do you know 
what, Miss?” He turned away to 
recharge my glass, thereby creating 
a dramatic pause (on purpose I 
suspected) before his next revelation. 

“ Annyone said he’d not got the 
money to pay for it.” 

“But that’s utterly ridiculous!” 
I cried. “Annyone has worked 
hard all his life. The cottage is his 
..» he must have some salted away.” 

“That’s what we all said, but 
the Agent said that Annyone said ” 
(Mrs Martin was getting well wound 
up) “that he had no spare money ; 
just enough to see him into the 
churchyard, he said.” 

“What on earth has he spent it 
on all this time; did he ever hint 
why he hadn’t enough to pay the 
price?” I simply could not believe 
that Annyone had saved nothing 
after all these years. It was pre- 


posterous to think of the poor old 
man so badly off he was unable to 
buy that scrubby little field. 

Mr and Mrs Martin 


* Ah!” 
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exchanged covert looks, recollected 
I was no longer a child but the 
mother of a grown-up daughter, 
and told me. “He said he had a 
commitment in Bournemouth — a 
moral commitment he called it.” 

‘ Moral commitment!’ The old 
reprobate. So the conjectures sur- 
rounding that long-ago visit to 
Bournemouth had been true after all, 
and it was entirely characteristic of 
him never to have mentioned his 
‘commitment’ until its existence 
had been dragged from him to save 
financial face in the eyes of the 
village. When I said I was surprised 
nobody had offered to lend him the 
money the Martins looked pained ; 
for apparently they had all tried, 
individually and as a community, 
but their generosity had received 
short shrift from Annyone, who said 
he preferred to stand on his own 
feet. 

“And he may not have much 
place to put his feet very soon and 
that’s a fact,” continued Mr Martin, 
vigorously polishing a crystal-clear 
glass, from which I guessed there 
was further and more startling news 
to follow. The ‘Lordship’ had 
allowed Annyone six months in 
which to find the money, a con- 
cession grudgingly admitted by Mr 
Martin to be generous, after which 
the field would be sold to the next 
applicant, who was—of all people— 
Jeb Stott. Jeb had swaggered round 
the village saying he would evict 
Annyone’s goats and hens, maybe 
install his own, maybe plough it 
up for potatoes (“‘ No potatoes would 
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live five minutes in that rubbishy 
ground,” snorted Mrs Martin); one 
way or the other Jeb was bent on 
making Annyone’s life a burden. 

** And so, Miss ””—Mr Martin hit 
the bar so hard he spilt my beer— 
*“Annyone said he would sooner 
sell his Welsh dresser to raise the 
money than let Jeb Stott have the 
field; and it seems that he is going 
to. What do you think of that, I 
ask you?” 

I did not know what to think— 
however much Mr Martin cared to 
ask. The prospect of Annyone’s 
parting with his beloved dresser was 
too appalling to contemplate, it 
would break his heart. Confound 
Jeb Stott! The uproar caused by 
his marriage to Jenny had been a 
whisper compared with the furore 
consequent upon these events ; even 
the vicar had contributed his mite 
by preaching a sermon on the Tenth 
Commandment. Mr Martin said 
that shortly after the initial storm 
had subsided Jeb had all but pro- 
voked another by making Annyone 
a proposal. 

“In here it was,’ Mrs Martin 
took up the tale, “ Jeb said he’d buy 
the dresser for the price of the field, 
and Annyone said he’d not sell it to 
him. It was the first time he’d 
spoken to Jeb for years, and Jeb said ” 
(really Mrs Martin was extremely 
confusing) “that Annyone was a 
fool, he’d not get another offer like 
it, and Annyone said ‘ annything I 
sell will be at auction in Market 
Holiday where you'll take your 
chance along with the rest, Jeb 
Stott.’ ” 
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“ Annyone knows that,” I added, 
and we all laughed, though goodnes 
knows there was little enough 
laugh about, all things considered, 
Annyone must part with either th 
field or his dresser, with the pos 
sibility of his losing both if th 
dresser failed to fetch a good price, 
That Jeb Stott intended to bid a 
the auction I had no doubt, » 
Annyone’s ‘ young lady,’ the fied 
and his dresser might all end wp 
as Jeb’s property. And very soon 
now. The six months’ time-limit 
expired next Tuesday, the auction 
was this Saturday and today wa 
Thursday. 

** Why can’t the farmers take the 
land back?” I asked suddenly, des- 
perately clutching at straws on Anny 
one’s behalf. ‘ They would let him 
use it: it was theirs originally.” 

**T don’t understand the ins and 
outs of it,’ Mr Martin said, “ bu 
the Agent said . . .” 

** Damn the Agent!” I exploded. 
“I’m going to see Annyone myself. 
Surely he will let me lend him th 
money ?” 

Mrs Martin tut-tutted. “ That 
he won’t, and there’s no call for 
language, dear, even if you at 
upset. Now run along and se 
Annyone ; he knows you are here, 
and supper is at seven sharp, 9 
don’t you be late.” I fled befor 
she had time to tell me to wipe my 
shoes on the mat when I came back; 
she made me feel about ten yeals 
old. 

Annyone was pulling out imaginary 
weeds in his front garden when | 
reached his cottage, so I knew ht 
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had been looking out for me. He 
cleaned his fingers carefully on his 
corduroys before grasping both my 
hands. 

“You’ve been a long time; I’ve 
been waiting for you,” he said. 

Thirty years or thirty minutes ? 
What did it matter. He had scarcely 
changed at all. His hair, whiskers 
and beard, now snowy white, were 
as abundant as ever, his back nearly 
as straight; it was as though he 
had already attained his full age 
when he had come to ‘take over’ 
for my mother and since then time 
had stayed still. It was wonderful 
to see him again. Not even the 
sight of the accursed field leering at 
me over the garden fence, or of the 
obnoxious Mr Stott’s cottage brood- 
ing at its gates could mar the com- 
pleteness of my pleasure. Annyone 
and I did not speak for a few minutes, 
happy to stand in mutual contentment 
among his flower-beds. Then he 
asked me indoors to take a glass of 
dandelion wine. The invitation con- 
jured up memories of joyful hours 
spent helping to gather the golden 
‘lion heads’ for him; I also recalled 
overhearing my mother say that 
Annyone’s brew was the only thing 
on this earth known to loosen his 
tongue—it was a miracle-worker— 
and I decided to accept his hospitality 
cautiously. 

The Welsh dresser was in its 
customary place in the parlour, but 
in my distress I imagined it looked 
duller than it used to. It had 
always glowed with the warmth and 
Vitality of the great oak from which 
it had been hewn, now it. seemed 
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cold and dead, just a hunk of wood. 
Annyone saw the direction of my 


“ She’s leaving me tomorrow,” 
he said laconically, and sat down 
with his back to it. It was like 
sharing the room with a coffin. 
Somehow I must say what I had to 
say quickly, then we could enjoy 
ourselves, but Annyone forestalled 
me before I had mustered my 
courage. 

“I know why you’ve come and 
it wouldn’t do you nor me no good 
if you said it, we'd only fall out and 
that I couldn’t abide, annyone knows 
that.” When I started to protest 
he silenced me with uplifted hand. 
“Don’t you fret, you just listen to 
me...” and I listened, dumb- 
founded, through three-quarters of 
an hour and three glasses of ‘lion 
wine.’ My mother would have been 
impressed by the magnitude of its 
miraculous properties. I left the 
cottage with my mind in a whirl. 
In addition, I felt as though I had 
swallowed a bucket of boiling syrup 
and I was convinced my nose was 
red; Annyone’s farewell thump 
between my shoulder-blades nearly 
sent me headlong into the zinnia- 
bed. 

On my return to the inn (late, 
thanks to Annyone) Mrs Martin was 
obviously agog to learn the outcome 
of my visit; but I needed time to 
marshal my thoughts, so I had a 
bath, hurried through my supper 
while she was busy in the bar, and 
made good my escape in the car 
before she came in to clear the 
dishes. I drove to Market Holiday. 





I had a telephone call to make, a 
long-distance call to a cousin of 
mine, which was of too private a 
nature to be bellowed into the 
receiver just outside the tap-room 
of ‘The Dog.’ I called at Anny- 
one’s cottage on the way home to 
give him a message; we talked 
through the open window and I 
firmly declined further potions of 
boiling syrup. 

On the morning of the auction 
practically all the villagers but the 
bedridden and the newly born caught 
the nine o’clock bus into Market 
Holiday. I had not offered Annyone 
a lift in my car; knowing him, I 
guessed he would rather be alone, 
so I was not surprised to see him 
set off across the fields to the bus-stop 
while I was still at breakfast. To 
avoid the inevitable cross-examination 
I lied to Mr Martin about my 
possible time of return, thereby com- 
pelling him to use his own car, since 
he had to be back before ‘ closing’ ; 
for ever since my call on Annyone 
the Martins had driven me nearly 
demented by their efforts to find 
out what had happened. Resolved 
as I was not to discuss the old man’s 
business, I felt I could not hold out 
against them much longer. 

In the Square at Market Holiday 
I parked alongside an opulent-looking 
motor-car I rightly divined as belong- 
ing to my cousin. My cousin 
favours large opulent cars with 
chauffeurs to match; this one was 
no exception. 

“Good morning, Raikes,” I said, 
“where is Mr Colin?” 

Raikes favoured me with a touch 
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of his peaked cap, cast a disparaging 
eye at my not-so-rich vehicle and 
informed me that ‘the master ha 
gone inside.’ He made it sound 
almost criminal. 

In the packed auction-room the 
sale had started. I saw a huddle of 
villagers in one corner. Jeb Stott 
was not among them, nor could | 
see Annyone. My cousin pushed 
through the crowd to my side. 

“Hullo! you are a fine one, 
dragging me across three counties 
to this one-horse town,” was his 
greeting. “And what a place t 
find! Every yokel we asked said, 
* You just keep straight on, you can’t 
miss her,’ and after we’d missed her 
for the tenth time Raikes asked a 
cow the way: he was so blind with 
fury and frustration he didn’t realise 
his mistake till she said ‘ moo!’ 
I expect he will give me notice.” 

I laughed. “‘ He wasn’t very come- 
hither when I spoke to him, but 
anyhow you are here now and I'm 
grateful; do remember what I told 
you, and for goodness sake don't 
get carried away by enthusiasm.” 

My cousin is an inveterate attender 
of auctions, he thrives on them; he 
has never been known to buy any- 
thing he does not require, or to miss 
a bargain. I, on the other hand, am 
so anxious to acquire ‘ something 
for nothing’ that I am frequently 
landed with possessions I can neither 
use nor afford. With these thoughts 
in mind I moved out of the auction- 
eer’s line of vision. Colin had 


disappeared. From the tail of my | 


eye I saw Annyone near the door 
and from somewhere in front | 
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heard Jeb Stott bidding for a pair 
of oak chairs (to stand next to the 
dresser no doubt). The village con- 
tingent was conversing in hissing 
whispers to my right. Suddenly 
the whispers rose to a starling-like 
chatter, then everybody said ‘ Sh!’ 
I caught the words ‘ Welsh dresser’ 
before the starlings were off again, 
quite impervious to renewed ‘ shush- 
ing’ and angry looks. Following an 
opening spate of bids from the 
‘ something-for-nothingers ’ the bid- 
ding settled down between a handful 
of dealers and agents, Jeb Stott and 
a disembodied voice from the thick 
of the crowd: Annyone and I were 
probably the only people present 
who knew to whom the voice 
belonged ; my cousin seldom strays 
far from home. One by one the 
agents and dealers dropped out, 
leaving Jeb and the voice to battle 
onalone. The auctioneer looked well 
satisfied as the price climbed steadily ; 
it was already far in excess of the 
amount Annyone needed for the 
field, with neither bidder showing 
signs of flagging. Jeb seemed to 
have thrown caution to the winds. 
I saw Annyone swallow and go out- 
side, Presently, as the price still 
rose, I noticed the bulge of flesh 
over Jeb’s collar turn perceptibly 
redder: he wavered for a second 
before making his next bid. Con- 
fidently the voice raised him. Again 
Jeb hesitated, longer this time, and 
I realised that my hands were 
clammy, that I was holding my 
breath. I believe I was praying too. 
Then Jeb added another pound and 
.  . there was complete silence. The 


voice refused to be persuaded further, 
the auctioneer’s clerk stepped down 
from the rostrum to take Jeb’s name, 
everybody started to talk at once, 
the noise surging round the room 
in thunderous waves, and I groped 
my way to the door, where I ran 
full-tilt into Annyone. I had not 
seen him return during the tension 
of the last few minutes. I dragged 
him with me to the Square, where 
we were joined by Colin, who looked 
as though he had just brought off 
the coup of his life ; and in a manner 
of speaking he had. Annyone seized 
my cousin by the hand. 

* My God, sir” (it was the first 
and last time I ever heard the old 
man swear), “ you fair had me sweat- 
ing. I feared you’d be landed with 
her, holding on so long, and” 
(shyly) “ you'll please to take some 
little gift from me, sir, as a ‘ thank 
you’ as you might say for running 
the price up.” 

“Nonsense, man, I haven’t en- 
joyed myself so much for years. 
I was watching Stott through a gap 
in the crowd and I could tell the 
moment he had reached his limit; 
there was never any danger. Come 
on, I'll drive you home.” 

* And we'll have a drink on it,” 
said Annyone to the outraged Raikes, 
so I could see we were in for a session 
of ‘ lion wine.’ 

Like a poor relation I tagged 
along behind Colin’s car, not a little 
ruffied that I, the prime instigator 
of Jeb Stott’s expensive morning— 
it had been my idea to call in Colin 
as pace-maker—was for the moment 

forgotten; nor did Raikes improve 
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my mood by driving at a speed with 
which it was quite impossible for me 
to compete. 

By the time I arrived at Annyone’s 
cottage Raikes was ostentatiously 
brushing sawdust and wood shavings 
off his breeches. He told me he 
had been requested to help move a 
large piece of furniture from the 
shed into the cottage, a form of 
exercise to which he was not accus- 
tomed; he looked the picture of 
injured dignity. ‘The master has 
gone inside,” he said for the second 
time that day. Through the open 
parlour window I saw a bottle of 
dandelion wine and four glasses 
lined up on the mantelpiece, and I 
shuddered for Raikes, but perhaps 
the miracle-worker would mellow 
him. I hoped so for my cousin’s 
sake. As I entered the room I 
heard Annyone saying, “... and 
t’other one took me near six months 
to make and I’m glad to be rid of 
her, she’s been cluttering up my 
parlour for the past week, but she’s 
a good job though I says it myself.” 

Colin nodded. “True enough. 
I wouldn’t have known the difference 
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at first glance, but of course I can 
see it now, this is a glorious piece.” 

And there, restored to its rightful 
place opposite the window, stood 
Annyone’s own Welsh dresser. It 
was coated with dust, spiders had 
spun their webs from shelf to shelf, 
wood-chips had collected in the 
corners, yet its beauty was un 
impaired. Colin and I waited while 
Annyone fetched a cloth. There 
would be no ‘lion wine’ for uw 
until he had removed all trace of 
his treasure’s lengthy incarceration 
in the back shed. For there, in 
deepest secrecy behind locked doors, 
the old man had copied it inch by 
inch, fashioning a replica—the brand- 
new dresser purchased today by the 
insufferable Mr Stott. 

Lovingly Annyone set Old Squire’s 
photograph in position. He chuckled. 

“T told Jeb I'd not sell him my 
dresser. And I never said her in 
the sale at Market Holiday was this 
one, and when he takes a look, 
reckon he’ll need time to cool down; 
he'll see I put my mark on the 
cupboard door. I’ve not cheated 


him, annyone knows that.” 
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THE VERY RICH HOURS OF THE 
SULTAN OF GENEINA 


BY H. G. BALFOUR PAUL 


THE ceremonies of living in the courts 
and countrysides of a late fourteenth- 
century dukedom in northern France 
have been delicately preserved for us 
in the famous calendar, known as 
Les Trés Riches Heures du Duc de 
Berry, now in the Musée Condé at 
Chantilly. As the signs of the Zodiac 
circle overhead, golden in a blue 
arch of stars, the pomp and the 
peasantry of the Middle Ages, the 
splendid and the savage, are paraded 
there for posterity, going with unself- 
conscious grace about their seasonal 
businesses: hawking, hunting and 
harvesting, feasting and fishing, pick- 
ing wild-flowers, warming their feet, 
or knocking acorns out of oak-trees 
to feed the swine. It was well done 
of the brothers De Limbourg to fix 
them with their bright and tiny 
brushes before the fifteenth century 
swept it all away. 

What follows is an attempt to 
record, in a different and much 
humbler medium, the corresponding 
ceremonies of living in the courts 
and countrysides of a mid-twentieth- 
century sultanate in Central Africa. 
They wear, against a dustier land- 
scape and a less aspiring attitude to 
the arts, something of the same 
unhurried, medieval charm. The 
years are turning. In place of the 


Ram, the Bull and the Heavenly 
Twins, the signs of the Zodiac 
circling overhead are the Ballot-box 
and the Internal Combustion Engine. 
Before another of the doomed 
societies goes down before these 
celestial influences, before the ancient 
rituals lose their meaning and the 
old privations are robbed of their 
validity, I set down here ten tableaux, 
not precisely month by month as did 
the Duc de Berry’s craftsmen, but 
representing the year’s successive 
works and days of the Sultan of 
Dar Masaleet and his black, muscular 
and hard-drinking people. His dar 
or dukedom, the westernmost strip 
of the Sudan, lies midway between 
the valleys of the Nile and Tchad, 
a month on a camel from either, 
just west of the watershed. It has 
contributed nothing to the sweep of 
history beyond a brief slaughter of 
Frenchmen, nothing to philosophy 
beyond a rough habit of content- 
ment, nothing to politics but a short 
and latter-day shadow of the medizval 
empires from Sennar to Songhay. I 
spent two years there and loved it. 
The ten tableaux are ten Rich 
Hours still vivid in my mind’s eye. 
I shall describe them in turn, as 
one might describe, to someone who 
has not been to Chantilly, the twelve 
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Rich Hours of the Duc de Berry ; 
and after each description, I will 
exploit a spectator’s licence to com- 
ment and digress. We begin, not 
with the January scene of a Christian 
calendar, but as more suitable in a 
context of animism scarcely yet 
blanketed by Islam, with the annual 
regeneration of the rains. 


I—THE END OF THE RAINS 


Green and gold the landscape 
steams under a milk-bluesky. Against 
a background of huge acacias by the 
Wadi Barei, where there are still 
pools shrinking in the whitish sand, 
a village of conical thatched huts 
cowers roof-deep in the giant millet, 
little of most of them visible but 
the apex of the cone, strangled in 
pumpkin creeper. Each is crowned 
with an ostrich egg on a stick or 
(with less respect for tradition) an 
upturned beer-bottle, leaning this 
way and that. From the left fore- 
ground, along a narrow track scarcely 
yet beaten flat through the millet, 
winds a cavalcade of horsemen, 
ducking their muslin turbans under 
the rampant thorn. It is the Sultan 
himself who leads them, white-robed 
on a white stallion, a double sheepskin 
draped across the two-horned trough 
of a saddle, only his vermilion 
slippers, fresh from the slipper- 
making quarter of his capital town, 
splashing a contrast. Behind him 
trot a few minor dignitaries and a 
pair of khaki retainers, the long 
barrels of their antiquated rifles 
slung over their shoulders and jogging 
level with their red and yellow 
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turbans. Green parakeets screech 
through the branches; small grey 
monkeys turn their heads to watch; 
visible insects bumble. In a clearing 
in front of the village young men in 
loose off-white drawers of home-spun 
cotton, rather fewer in number than 
the elders gesticulating at them, 
erect a shelter of peeled thom 
branches and green millet-stalks for 
their king. Some thirty more rey- 
erend tribesmen are grouped kneel- 
ing on the ground, not discomfort- 
ably, their buttocks on their heels; 
and as the Sultan dismounts they 
set up a quiet clapping, heads 
courteously averted. Small, stomachy 
children in nothing but a red-and- 


white necklace goggle silhouetted in | 


the shadows. The lieutenant of the 
county, bitten by a donkey, died of 
rabies in the rains and the elders 
have assembled to elect a successor, 
each of them not unwilling t 
nominate himself. 

Nothing flamboyant, then, about 
this Sultan’s progress through his 
dar. No huge golf-umbrella to 
keep his majesty from the sun, nor 
any of the emblems of divinity that 
mark (or marked till recently) the 
greater Sultans to his east and west, 
Keeping them hedged about by 4 
hierarchy of chamberlains, eunuchs 
and page-boys, invisible to their 
subjects and giving audience only 
from behind a lattice and through @ 
quite superfluous interpreter. Even 
at his palace at Geneina he keeps no 
corps-de-ballet of ostrich-feather fan- 


gymnasts, no tame capering flautists, | 


as do some of his subordinate earls, 
whom we shall meet in later scenes. 
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His primacy rests no longer on 
oppression. To a people accustomed 
to arbitrary dealing and intrigue, his 
penchant for justice and benevolent 
simplicity must seem a mysterious 
caprice, but even the most baffled 
respond not simply with the ancient 
handclap and the verbal formula 
of obeisance, but with something 
strangely like affection. 

We may leave him for the moment 
holding court in this hot-house 
village by a southern wadi and 
retrace our steps through the rustling 
millet-stalks, thick as a girl’s wrist 
and tall as two men, walk north for 
a week or two and set up our easel 
on the edge of the rainbelt, where 
a shorter, hardier millet is ripening 
on the Goz, the swelling red-brown 
sand-hills. 


II—EarLty WINTER—LOCUsST-POCUS 


It is late afternoon. The sun is 
dropping through a clear soft sky 
yellowing slightly at the edges as if 
the black-capped bouldery hills that 
ting the horizon were bursting with 
primroses. A dry stream-bed wriggles 
away through the swelling dunes 
towards a distant village, nourishing 
in its course a straggle of writhing 
trees, each with its colony of plaintive 
storks. Yellowing three-foot millet 
covers the dunes, too sparse to knock 
their heads together in the faint 
breeze, and blotched here and there 
where ants have begun to push up 
their huge red stalagmites out of the 
red earth. On a crazy platform of 
branches to the left of the stream- 
bed a boy brandishes a rattle at the 
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showering birds, as boys did on 
the watch-towers in Isaiah’s vine- 
yard. On the mound itself stands, 
dark against the lit sky, a thin figure 
with a cow’s horn to his lips and 
various bits of tackle at his feet. 
‘ Dambaari !’ the word goes round : 
the Locust-wizard. And away in 
the top right-hand corner of the 
scene, a brown smudge against the 
primrose sky, we can see the reason. 
Actually my first encounter with 
a Dambaari was in the tiny sultanate 
of Dar Gimr on the northern frontier 
of French Equatoria and the Sudan. 
He was being hauled over the coals 
by the Gimr elders for letting three 
swarms of locusts cross over from 
France in one morning; and in 
Africa you do not temper criticism 
of a man merely because he happens 
to be holy, though it is generally 
considered circumspect to let some- 
body else lead the debate. The 
Dambaari, you must know, has to 
abstain during hours of business 
from wine and women, and so 
distinguished a condition of holiness 
must obviously give a man a measure 
of control over the rest of creation. 
His properties consist of an orna- 
mental mace, the horn of an old 
brown cow, and certain Top Secret 
powdered erigs (roots). The mace 
is mounted at the top with a pair 
of gazelle horns and a bunch of 
ostrich feathers, and is boiled at its 
bottom end for fourteen days in a 
bowl of erigs. The identity of these 
roots, as well as the procedure for 
initiation into the Most Noble Order, 
is a trade secret. And any member 
of the service who sells its secrets is 
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liable to wake up in the morning and 
find his throat severed from ear to 
ear. 
Procedure for dealing with locust 
invasions is as follows. On the 
rumour of an imminent attack the 
Dambaari ascends his diocesan 
mountain and remains there supplied 
with temperance victuals by a female 
of sufficiently repellent aspect. He 
loads his cow-horn with the mystic 
charge. In its narrow end a small 
aperture is bored. Thereafter on 
the approach of locusts the Dambaari, 
reciting throughout a selection of 
nursery rhymes, makes vigorous 
passes towards them with his orna- 
mental mace and from time to time, 
if pressure is intense, discharges at the 
invading column a blast of the magic 
powder. 

Relief, as the advertisements say, 
is instantaneous. Either the invaders 
retreat helter-skelter in the direction 
from which they came (full marks), 
or else they sheer off towards some 
other Dambaari’s diocese (marked 
nine out of ten). If the locusts 
have settled before the defences 
are manned, a further stratagem is 
employed. With a few passes of 
the Dambaari’s wand the locusts 
are rooted to the ground for the 
night with troubles in the stomach. 
In the morning, if there is no wind- 
storm to exploit, a convenient ant- 
hill is treated with erigs, and the 
ants, who of course have a measure 
of influence with the winds, are 
called in to stir up a suitable one. 
The invaders are then released from 
their spell and a blast of magic 
from the cow’s horn sends them 
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packing with the wind. The miracle 
thus performed, a tithe of the crops 
in the Dambaari’s diocese are ear- 
marked for the episcopal coffers, 
Hence, despite the exacting rules of 
purity, the popularity of the calling, 

You may wonder then how three 
swarms had penetrated this particular 
Dambaari’s defences. The explana 


tion was not, as one might have | 


expected, that on the vital morning 
he was in a state of impurity. (Actu- 
ally in Dar Gimr, where no virtue 
attaches to sobriety, abstention from 
millet-beer is considered too harsh 
an imposition even for a Dambaari.) 
It appeared that the failure of the 
defences had a simpler explanation, 
At the critical moment the Dambaari 
was simply away (as almost who isn’t 
in this area ?) looking for his stolen 
camel. 


III—LATE NovEMBER—GESTURES IN 
A SWAMP 


In this scene the Sultan is again 
the focal point. He stands in the 
foreground, the usual study in black 
and white, by the edge of a shrinking 
and reedy lake, pointing out to 4 
blue-shirted European water-engineet 
the drainage lines, where barrages 
might hold this catchment longer in 
the thirsty summer months. With 
his courtiers nodding sagely behind 
him he looks like an inverted African 
Canute, daring the waters to recede. 
But the waters laugh back at him 
with a dazzle of water-lilies, and out 
of them towards their Sultan wades 
a group of naked jet-black Aphrodites 
with water-lilies, Gauguin-fashion, 
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in their plaited hair. The foremost 
of them kneels at his feet proffering 
a single cream-white lily. 

Muhammad Omar, the Tunisian 
traveller, who spent a decade in 
these parts I50 years ago, wrote 
that out of all the tribes of Darfur 
the Masaleet women were the most 
enchanting. (‘Au Dar el Masalit la 
beauté des femmes est ravissante, enléve 
la raison, et captive les cceurs.’) 
Unless the Masaleet have deterior- 
ated mightily in the last century 
and a half, it was a curious judg- 
ment, especially for a Mohammedan 
traveller of extensive connubial ex- 
perience. His memory—for he 
dictated his memoirs twenty years 
later to a doctor in Cairo—must 
surely have been at fault. Even in 
their brief heyday the Masaleet girls 
are dispiritingly bulbous and giggling. 
Nonetheless, for this spontaneous 
gesture of homage with a lily one 
chance spectator admits a debt. 

They are not, incidentally, just 
out after wild-flowers. It is the 
tuberous roots of the lily they are 
sent to harvest. Skinned, boiled and 
eaten like potatoes, these are locally 
judged a delicacy. To the European 
palate the tuber, whatever is done 
to it, resembles nothing so much as 
a musty moth-ball. 

But this digression has carried us 
away from the rest of the dramatis 
persone. The Sultan’s private giraffes 
should never be ignored or slighted, 
and there to the left of the tableau 
is one of the herd sloping off tree- 
high into the trees. And how well 
the greater beasts move! They 
stride along, dignity never descend- 
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ing to disdain, in form and moving 
how express and admirable. The 
cock-ostrich, for example, with its 
long red drain-pipe of a neck, its 
black jacket and white breeches, 
recalls (save for its biscuit-coloured 
rump) an Irish peer at a coronation 
procession. But not even an ostrich 
can touch the marvellous slow- 
motion gallop of a giraffe, who is 
away over into the next county 
with half a dozen dream-like strokes 
of his long, difficult but disciplined 
legs. 


IV—WINTER HARVEST 


In the Duc de Berry’s harvest 
scene two peasants in short tunics 
sickle the sloping grain-field on the 
left, corn-stalks and red poppies 
together. Across a brook, on the 
right, a man and his wife in bright 
blue scissor the wool-harvest off 
their seigneur’s sheep. His castle 
crowns the hill behind them. 

Harvesting scenes in our Sultanate 
are rather different, but this one, 
from the south-east corner of the 
kingdom, is also played at the foot 
of a hill crowned with feudal masonry, 
an ancient ring-walled stronghold of 
solid dry-stone masonry as wide as 
a man and no taller, now garrisoned 
by guinea-fowl and small peering 
foxes. The foot of the hill is ringed 
with the decadent round huts of an 
age of peace, their walls of single 
unshaped stones balanced in defiance 
of the laws of gravity one on the 
other, so that even from a distance 
you may see the light through the 
interstices. (‘ Ah, yes,’ they will 
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say, imagination leaping to the 
rescue of sluttishness, ‘that is for 
ventilation in summer; because 
windows are very difficult.”) Their 
ragged grass roofs sag this way and 
that from the rain’s bombardment. 

On the left three women, their 
indigo wrappers each pouching a 
baby to the smalls of their backs, 
pass through the ochre millet, chop- 
ping off the breast-high heads and 
dropping them, each about the size 
of a fat trout, into the wide wicker 
creels glued magically to their heads. 
In front of us, on a clearing of baked 
mud, the beating and winnowing has 
begun. Five girls, nothing above 
the navel but huge yellow beads, 
stand in a line beating the heap of 
millet heads in sequence quick as 
soldiers numbering from the left, 
with shaven branches shaped like a 
huge hare’s leg, chanting primevally. 
Two smaller girls have been allowed 
to heave for fun at the big wooden 
winnowing shovels behind their 
backs, and a flare of chaff is carried 
by the fresh winter wind over to 
where an old man shakily recon- 
structs a round raised platform of 
withies to keep his millet heads 
from the ants till some of the family 
are ready to beat them. Symbolic- 
ally in the centre of the scene is a 
sort of Stonehenge of huge clay 
barrels, seven foot high, useful for 
sheltering murderers when the 
village’s grain is not being stored 
in them. 

All over the backdrop of bosky 
hills the Poison Tree is now in 
bloom. It is a curious plant. Its 
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viscous trunk is grey, wrinkled ay 
tapering like an elephant’s upside 
down; but, unlike the elephant; 
it breaks out in winter into a pak 
pink blossom of unimaginable beaut, 
on which even goats and angels fe 
to graze. You can wrench it » 
by the roots and leave it in the wm 
for months; stick the carcass up 
right in the driest sand in the he 
of midsummer, and it is away agai 
at once. But if you tempt it wit 
decent soil or a gourdful of wate, 
it will perversely but resolutely die 
It is as full of riddles as the Boi 
of Isaiah, and no doubt there’s \ 
moral somewhere. 


V—FEBRUARY GATHERING 


February—when the colder nighs 
are over but before the topsi 
dries into powder for the Mad 
winds to play with—is the time fr 
the gathering of the tribes, perhap 
the Sultan’s richest hour. We shil 
set our easel on a low hill behial 
the long grass shelter where th 
Sultan and his guests from east atl 
west are stationed to review th 
cavalry and camelry of the kingdom 
A wide flat arena of hard mu 
curves away in front of us, to righ! 
and left, to the fine timbered wai 
crossing the middle distance. Beyonl 
its tree-tops hangs a blue backclot 
of hills merging in a blue and radia 
sky. In the arena itself, drawn § 
in tribal squadrons with miraculow 
precision, seven or eight thousaily 


horsemen and camelmen sparkle i 
the sun, and peel off sinuously 1 q 
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the canter past, a huge constrictor 
uncoiling itself from sleep. English 
pageantry has had nothing to match 
it since Crecy. 

The leading squadron (Gimr tribes- 
men from the north) are even now 
abreast the saluting- base. The 
outriders are two camels bearing 
the Gimr Sultan’s four royal war- 
drums, bull-skin stretched on huge 
copper hemispheres like giant jelly- 
boilers, the drummers beating in 
frantic ecstasy. The Gimr Sultan 
himself, in pale-blue robe and snow- 
white turban, broadsword held aloft, 
has made his black charger rear on 
its hind legs in the ancient gesture 
of salutation. It wears the shining 
brass headguard of the old accoutre- 
ment of African knights, is saddled 
with long, white sheepskins and hung 
about with multicoloured tassels of 
sik. Behind the Sultan caper his 
court flautists, pointing their curved 
instruments of antelope-horn to the 
sky with heads thrown back. Next, 
the household cavalry, ‘ palfreys 
richly caparisoned’ like his own, 
bearing the Sultan’s twenty wicked 
uncles. Behind them four horses 
abreast, follow the successive platoons 
of his sub-chiefs, each with its own 
standard, scissored out of a petticoat 
for the occasion but brave for all 
that. One of the sub-chiefs can be 
seen still pranked in the full regalia 
of knighthood, the plumed helmet, 
chain-mail coat and brass shin-pads, 
the quiver of small spears, the 
straight and heavy sword, the un- 
licensed rifle, his horse quilted almost 
to ground level like the wretched 
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blind horses of picadors at a 
bullfight. 

Everyone in the squadron waves 
sword or spear, in joyful disregard 
of his fellows, whooping with valour. 
Even in a tableau the din is audible 
—and not only from the passing 
squadron. For just below us to the 
right of the grass pavilion, two 
different orchestras are competing 
for attention. One is the official 
Darfur band of police bagpipers in 
white shorts, white jackets, and white 
bagpipes, intruding in every feature 
a discordant note into a medizval 
ceremony. The other, an improvised 
municipal orchestra, is more in keep- 
ing, more interesting, and wholly 
ignored: eight local performers with 
flutes, wooden drums and gourd 
rattles, led by a grotesque oboist in 
a conical hat of cowrie shells, its 
perimeter dripping with decorated 
leather bootlaces. 

It is a brave scene, and it would 
have been good to stay on till the 
cavalcade was passed, the gloriously 
disorganised horse-racing over, dusk 
fallen. We could then have watched 
from our hill-top a thousand camp- 
fires spring in the darkness while 
the drums strike up again for the 
night’s dancing. But the Zodiac 
wheels on, and we must be off again 
with our easel to Geneina market. 


VI—MarcH MARKET-IN-THE-SUN 


March is the best month for 
markets ; the divers crops gathered, 
the sun friendly again and caressing, 
but not yet passionate. 
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We are looking down the central 
aisle of the market-in-the-sun in 
the Sultan’s capital at Geneina— 
the Black Market as it is called (in 
the best pot-and-kettle tradition) by 
the riverain traders of the brick- 
built White Market out of sight 
across the other side of the main 
drain. Dropsical grass shelters, little 
higher than their cross-legged occu- 
pants, flank the aisle leading up to 
the big tree with storks and vultures 
in its hair, which is the immemorial 
altar-piece of all African markets. 

All the colours of a dusty continent 
jostle here together. Down the left 
aisle the eye passes, seriatim, a 
flotilla of the orange-leather slippers 
and sheathed arm-knives for which 
Geneina is famous; next hang 
strings and strings (and strings) of 
glass and vegetable beads in serried 
sausages of glorious technicolour ; 
then a flower-border of embroidered 
caps twirling in little clusters in 
the sun, each poised on its nine-inch 
stalk in the sand. And how beautiful 
(in a sense) are the feet of them that 
work those antiquated treadle sewing- 
machines; for that is all that is 
visible of them under the welter 
of startling pinafores strung hither 
and thither across their stall-mouths, 
as if the skipper of a foundering 
Red Sea dhow were flying all his 
signals simultaneously in the panic 
of shipwreck. 

Down the other aisle squat the 
tinkers of tin ablution-jugs, the 
sellers of bull-skins, dried inwards, 
wet inwards, sour milk-balls, and 
French currency; small spillikin 
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piles of cedarwood from Lebanon, 
still tinier piles of even rarer frankin- 
cense and myrrh. Under the acacia. 
tree at the far end of the aisle 
cluster by some ancient privilege 
the Geneina potters and their red- 
brown pots, striped sometimes black 
and white, all the shapes and sizes 
of a changeless tradition; blue 


gowned critical matrons can be seen | 
bending to ping them with the| 


finger-nail to test their temper. 

But it is in the middle of the 
arena, immediately in front of us, 
that we reach the heart of the 
matter, the real market-in-the-sun, 
the wrinkled gossips without the 
halfpennyworth of capital to hire a 
square yard of grass over their 
heads. Around them are grouped 
their basketry trays of red and green 
chillies, peanuts, water-lily roots, 
mangoes, beer-dregs, green onions, 
brown onions, and other mult- 
coloured delicacies arranged like 
gigantic hors-d’ceuvres in a giant 
edition of Life. Little heaps upon 
little heaps of red salt, grey salt, 
white salt, quarried or distilled all 
over the northern deserts. Half-dried 
dates brought by coffee - coloured 
Guraani girls in a goatskin from 
Tibesti, six weeks to the west on 
a camel, and sold in little piles of 
ten or twenty. 

The measure for most crops 3 
the Reika, a hemisphere of wicker- 
work plastered internally with dung. 
And on top of the pyramid of 


produce in each Reika sits always | 


half a gourd, spoon-shaped by breed- 
ing, itself piled high like the Reika 
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beneath it. And there the Reika- 
women in their hundreds squat, 
patches of red and green, of mauve 
and yellow, varying the standard 
blue of their gowns; this one’s 
Reika full of millet, that one’s full 
of chopped Lady’s Fingers, or of 
pre-cooked flour (tempting to Hausa 
pilgrims), or of a stinking black cab- 


_ bage known as Kawwal. They are 
| never empty, these Reikas, possibly 


because the women keep filling them 
from a cache under their petticoats, 
possibly because of some biblical 
dispensation like the Widow’s Cruise. 
But a more probable explanation is 
that they never in fact sell anything, 
coming here simply for the gossip 
and the fun of it, and because their 
grandmothers did it before them. 

In and out shuttle women of a 
hundred tribes, tints and cranial 
angles—Pullo mothers from Nigeria, 
smooth and statuesque: chattering 
Masaleet, steatopygous and beaded ; 
anxious Zaghawa from the hardy 
north ; fair-skinned Arab girls with 


| darting eyes. 


Isolated—whether by reason of 
some social stigma or of some 
administrative half - measure — but 
Clearly visible down a vista to the 
tight of the picture, sit the sellers 
of merissa (millet-beer). A great 
flock of harpies, echoing the vultures 
in the tree above them, crouch over 
their earthen cauldrons bubbling 
and hissing like brimstone or the 
advertised noise of Rice Crispies in 
milk. In this bit of the market 
trade is never slack. 

And up from it all to the noses 
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of the Gods ascends, almost visibly, 
a Homeric savour that must bring 


water to their immortal eyes and 
thunder to their nostrils. 


VII—ApRIL AND A WELL 


A few weeks have passed. The 
sun is warming to his work and has 
already coloured the curling pods 
of the Aaraaz, giving this king of 
the forest a red-gold mane like a 
lion. We have left the bustle 
of the Sultan’s metropolis for the 
quiet of his eastern grazing-lands. 
Through the biscuit-coloured grasses 
bi-chrome cows in single file, and 
small knots of dun camels converge 
dreamily on the well-mouth in the 
foreground. Other cattle are already 
neck-down in the wooden drinking- 
troughs, cows in the natural posture 
of ground-feeders, camels straining 
between splayed forelegs a neck 
accustomed to survey the world 
from a prouder angle. Neck and 
drinking-trough bear, incised by 
different means, the same tribal 
letter from a lost language. Between 
the troughs and the well-head (a 
deep well evidently) two teams strain 
rhythmically at the bucket-ropes, 
two camelmen at this one, three 
cattle-girls at that, naked shoulders 
glistening. To the right, a little 
farther off, under the best shade 
available, sits the Sultan’s brother 
and principal executive on a tree- 
stump, two wandering Arabs squat- 
ting at his feet. You can see their 
fingers smoothing the sand by their 
knees and doodling in it, a sign 
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that they have not yet worked round 
to the point of their petition. Behind 
the prince, looking as if it were 
tethered to the tree-trunk by force 
of example, stands a small, bright- 
red lorry, ludicrously intrusive, both 
in colour and function, in this 
ancient tapestry. Nearby, nudging 
and tittering in line, six nubile girls 
stand hoping for permission to 
serenade the distinguished visitor 
with a song and dance. 

But the Sultan’s brother is a 
busy man, and if you want to 
witness their performance you must 
conjure them out of the tableau 
over to your own shade tree. If 
they appear loath, that is a maiden’s 
ruse as old as Keats’s Grecian urn. 
Once they have marked you out as 
their special prey they will line 
themselves, coyly at first, in front 
of you at a safe distance and then, 
keeping time with a clapping of the 
hands and a swaying of the knees, 
will strike up a serenade in semi- 
tones, telling you that ‘ this is your 
special day.’ If you respond gravely, 
they will draw a little—just a little 
—closer and toss their plaited locks, 
hung with beads and cowries, laugh- 
ingly under your chin. If your 
response is rather more forward, 
they will make an unconvincing 
show of running away; but the 
line will reform and the song con- 
tinue. Indeed the only honourable 
way to stop it is with a banknote. 

In a social organism which pro- 
vides few other modes of catharsis, 
the dance is a spiritual necessity— 
in the west end of the Sudan no 
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less than the east end of London. A 


regular compulsion draws together | 


for this purpose the young of every 
village in the Sultanate night after 
night at a single drumbeat. Sine 
no picture of the life and works of 
its divers peoples would be remotely 
complete without a closer look at 
the matter, a brief excursus may be 
forgiven. 

Each tribe has its own dances, 
aptly reflecting the character of the 
tribe. At one end of the scale the 
Masaleet themselves, boisterous and 
unashamed, leaping and kicking their 
heels with shouts of laughter and 
beads of sweat, boys and girth 
together (less carnal, not to say 
carnivorous, than the Meidob, for 
example, who bark about it at the 
moon like wolves and drift away in 
couples into the dark), but with 4 
strong smell of the earth. At the 
other end of the scale the Mahameed 
Arab girls, a perfection of submissive 
dignity, body erect, eyes downcast, 
feet moving to a quiet but entrancing 
shuffle—each dancer in profile a 
vivid likeness of Pharaoh’s hand- 
maidens in some temple frieze a 
Memphis. 

In between these two extremes 
lie the dances of the mixed tribes, 
such as the Terjam—an attempt, 
not altogether successful, to combine 
the measured dignity of Arabia with 
the boisterousness of Central Africa, 
heads tossing, hips swaying and 
turning, and a sinuosity of arms. 
Watch them while the drums beat, 
bull-skin stretched on hollow wood; 
and here and there a seven-stopped 
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oboe of antelope-horn jigging, nose 


“uppermost, above the dancers’ heads. 


For the most part it is the girls 
alone who dance, while the young 
men caper unworthily in the offing, 
brandishing their swords and sticks 
in a vain attempt to impress the 
weaker sex. Some of them will be 
wearing strings of their girl-friends’ 
jewellery as a pledge and, if it is 
a special occasion, bearing on their 
heads two pairs of goats’ horns 
and an ostrich plume. But in the 
principal Ouaddaian dances the men 
and women dance together in a 
ting, weaving in and out of each 
other in a manner disturbingly 
reminiscent of the Eightsome Reel. 
Other tribes with a strong Arab 
admixture depend largely on a 
thythmical turning of the body, 
with a waving and counterwaving 
of coloured ‘ chitons ’ recalling those 
agreeable semicircular dances of the 
Isles of Greece. But for myself 
the impassive aloofness of the pure 
Arab dancers of Central Africa, 
with their pale copper profiles and 
discreetly coloured nighties falling 
straight and almost motionless from 
beneath the shoulder, easily carry 
off the palm. 

Since in our inspection of the 
Vilth Rich Hour we have broken 
the trance already once and conjured 
some of the figures out of the tableau, 
pethaps we may also be allowed to 
take the inspector right into the 
middle of it for a look down the 
Well. It is a deep stone-lined well, 
five yards in diameter, and you 
may think it odd that for a hundred 
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years the unshaped stones have 
stayed in place without benefit of 
mortar. If you seek an explanation 
from the three young men pulling 
at their bucket-rope, they will shrug 
their shoulders and advise you that 
God knows. But if you ask the 
venerable Count of Kebkabiya, he 
may tell you that the same pre- 
posterous tale as he once told me. 
“It was all done,” he said blandly, 
as if stating the obvious, “ with 
cows’ horns. When our fathers 
decided to make a well, they would 
send embassies to all the main 
watering-places in the empire to 
collect the horns of dead animals 
in camel-loads. They would then 
dig the well and line it with stones, 
and in the gaps between stone and 
stone they rammed in the horns. 
In the damp atmosphere of the 
well-shaft the horns of course struck 
root and the roots bound the stones 
together for ever.” I snorted with 
derision. “ How come?” said the 
Shartai, ““ Why snort ?” And swivel- 
ling round on his prayer-mat he 
seized a cow-horn that happened to 
be sticking in the sand where his 
bath-water normally ran out, whipped 
it up and brandished it in my face. 
Sure enough, long fibrous roots 
were growing out of it at all angles, 
right down to the point. 


VIII—Tue Force oF SUMMER 


Blacksmiths, like donkeys, are not 
to be taken in matrimony or treated 
as wholly human. For their trade 
of breeding metal smacks of sorcery, 





and handling fire is devil’s business. 
But the blacksmiths do not seem 
to mind, any more than the devils: 
and they, too, have their own 
mystique. 

Here, under a spreading heglig-tree 
outside a lowland village shimmering 
in the summer heat, a group of 
these wandering outcasts are busy 
round their furnace in the foreground. 
The rains are approaching and the 
seasonal boom in hoes is upon 
them. Two knock-kneed donkeys, 
sagging under loads of ore, stagger 
towards them from the direction of 
a black-capped hill in the distance, 
coaxed along by a small boy whose 
tunic, stopping at his navel, is the 
same coky colour as himself. The 
scene seems to belong rather to a 
set of those discouraging Diirer 
etchings of life-after-death than to 
the Duc de Berry’s glittering illumina- 
tions of life-before-it. Round a 
grey clay chimney three feet in 
diameter, twice as tall, and splashed 
with bulls’ blood for blessing, squat 
six or seven smelters with bagpipes 
in their hands. At least they look 
like bagpipes, but the noise is 
different. The instrument consists 
of a clay pipe with a pair of goat- 
skin waterwings fixed to it concertina- 
wise for bellows. The noses of 
these oboes are poked through a 
row of holes in the chimney just 
above ground level. The blackened 
smelters sway sweatily over them, 
bellowing away, while hovering 
through the smoke in coky loin- 
cloths attendant spirits pitch baskets 
of iron-ore and charcoal down the 
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chimney. One glances furtively round ith 
for a foreman-of-works with a pitch ner; 
fork, small horns and a cloveilpog 
hoof. way: 

In the left-hand corner of th once 
scene the blacksmiths’ women unde} pack 
a tattered awning of black matting) up 
kneel over their saddle-querns, 4 sojic 
neolithic silhouette against the daz Roy 
ling sand. One of them is maki) yoy 
pots—also regarded as a low-castt) ther 
ploy but not sub-human like smelt} joj 
ing metal. She has, as you can se, 
no potter’s wheel and is building a} ject 
round - bellied pitcher by simphj gmit 
hammering out the inside of 4) Kor 
lump of clay against a matwotth dey 
depression. hug 

Do not suppose that the black act 
smiths find life burdensome. Did} gai 
not the old Sultans choose a black 
smith to be court buffoon, titling 
him King of the Blacksmiths, and 
allowing him the same sort ofThe 
liberties as Shakespeare’s Fools?) mos 
Nor is it given to many professions} syby 
as it is to blacksmiths on smelting} Sy} 
day, to be allowed to drink beer 1} amj 
such capacity before dawn thitisubj 
from then till sundown they caljput 
sway singing over their bellow)tion 
without a break and are still happill} thar 
drunk when the last gobbet dlpag 
molten ore has seeped down itl} des. 
the chaff-filled manhole under t}big 
chimney. cou 

The hoe-boom is seasonal, bufin | 
the demand for spears keeps thetfbor 
busy with their tongs and bellowithis 
all year round. For the propith 
Masalati sportsman keeps a quiver @witl 
them like a bag of golf-clubs, ca 
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ely rounwith its name and purpose—the 
h a pitch$ perib Mafi, for example, the No- 
a ClovellRoad spear with barbs pointing both 
ways one behind the other so that, 
t Of thhonce in, the prey cannot get it out 
nen undef pack or front. (It is the wrong 
k mattin§ club, they will tell you with the 
queTDS, i solicitude of a professional on the 
the daz} Royal and Ancient, for murder, as 
is making} you leave a risky clue behind.) Or 
low-cast} there is the graceful Surrat el 
ike smelt! Meiram, the Princess’s Navel, whose 
UU CaN 6) specialised’ function baffles con- 
building a}jecture. But perhaps the black- 
9y simply} smith’s speciality is the curious iron 
ide of 4) Korbag—not a spear, but a throwing 
, Matwotti device of alarming aspect, like a 











huge Gothic ‘F,’ or a _ recent 
the black} acquisition in bronze by the Tate 
ome. Did} Gallery. 
se a black- 


arr IX—CARNIVAL IN THE SAND 
e soft oi The scene has shifted to the northern- 
2s Fool?}most point of the Dar, where the 
professions} subordinate Sultan of the smallest 
n smelting} Sultanate in the world is sitting 
ink beet ®}amid most of his 5000 Zaghawa 
dawn thitisubjects looking patriarchal and 
1 they Giiputting up, evidently for the recep- 
sir belloWtion of someone more powerful 
still happilithan himself, a brave splash of 
gobbet dpageantry on the edge of the Libyan 
down itdesert. His chair is set before the 
- under tht}big gate of his imposing stone-built 
courtyard. At his feet are stood 
asonal, buin the sand the two big copper- 
keeps thel}bottomed tribal drums which in 
and belloWjthis once matrilinear society only 
the proptithe Sultan’s sisters’ sons can touch 
S a quivet “without catastrophe. On his right 
f-clubs, ei@itwenty men of the royal blood 
0 
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rehearse on horseback the ceremonial 
cavalry charge of welcome. They 
wear on their heads, like the king 
of hearts, crowns embroidered in 
chequer-work with rainbow-coloured 
silks, the ancient regalia of all royal 
families throughout the lost Fur 
Empire. Their swords are bran- 
dished at the sky, and their bony 
chargers are prinked and tasselled 
like shire horses at a carnival in 
the Home Counties. On the Sultan’s 
left, with the exception of those 
whom it would be tempting provi- 
dence to exhibit in public, are 
paraded the women of the palace, 
in crimson and black, looking as 
coy as they can in their curious 
headgear—large brass bows balanced 
on their scalps by a leather cross- 
strap, the horns pointing forward 
and strung from tip to tip with 
strings of coloured beads. They 
clap their hands in time with the 
drumbeat for the ostrich-feather 
fan-ballet, now rehearsing in the 
semicircle of sand in front of their 
‘Sultan. This is performed by tradi- 
tion by eight of the Sultan’s sisters’ 
sons, in black waistcoats over white 
tunics. At this moment they are 
drawn up in fours, the two lines 
polkaing towards each other, left 
knee slightly bent, the fans (black 
feathers on a three-foot red-leather 
wand) canted forwards and upwards 
in the right hand, twiddling as the 
elbow straightens. They, too, seem, 
as perhaps indeed they are, an echo 
of a temple frieze at Memphis— 
negroid slave-captives dancing for 
a victorious Pharaoh. The rest of 
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the Sultan’s subjects ring the arena 
in the whitest clothes they can 
muster from their tumbling huts. 

Nobody knows where the fan- 
ballet came from. It is still per- 
formed at the courts of a few other 
petty sultans in the 600 miles between 
here and Lake Tchad, who also 
struggle to preserve from the 
encroaching tides of civilisation some- 
thing of the barbaric splendours of 
the past. 


X—JuLY—THE GOLDEN JOURNEY 


To the Muslims of West Africa 
the Sultan’s capital at Geneina 
holds the keys of the golden road 
to the Holy Cities of Mecca and 
Medina. Although the thousands 
of Nigerian pilgrims who stream 
eastwards along the highway stretch- 
ing across Africa from sea to sea 
are only subject in passing to the 
Sultan’s rule, the hour of their 
maximum influx into the pilgrim 
quarantine at Geneina is a Rich 
Hour for the Sultanate, not only in 
the economic sense of an invisible 
export but in the visual sense of 
an entrancing spectacle. And since 
it is the pilgrims’ object to cross 
the 400 miles of sub-desert separating 
Geneina from El Obeid before the 
rains make them impassable, it is 
in the nature of things African that 
large numbers of them should arrive 
just after the rains have begun. Our 
final vision, then, of the Sultanate 
of Geneina, before the year’s land- 
scape is shattered by rainstorms like 
a broken mirror, is of the quarantine 
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camp for pilgrims on the outskin 
of the town. 

Against a backdrop of musculg 
wadi-trees a series of low gray 
shelters run this way and th 
ringed by a thorn-branch feng 
impenetrable save for a gap t 
where, on the right of the pictur, 
three red lorries from the Gol} 
Coast paw the sand with their noss 
to the rising sun. In front of w 
squat before the shelters grow 
upon group of the children of Ham, 
some from the shores of the Atlantic, 
some from those of Lake Tchad, 
but most from the plains of Northen 
Nigeria. Living devoutly on tk 
outermost edge of Islam and clasp 
ing their cherished Korans upside 
down in their ignorance of Arabic, 
it is these West African Muslims 
who are most scrupulous about th 
Hajj. 

By Sudanese standards of dres 
design they are a picturesque throng; 
the young, copper-coloured mothes 
mightily attractive in their tightly 
bound, brightly coloured conftc- 
tions ; even the oldest ladies putting 





a brave flourish into the tying di 
their turbans, and the menfok 
themselves (those of them will 
anything left after dressing ther 
women) robed in blue and yellow, 
with embroidered borders. Al 
around them tumble their house 
hold gods—the painted teapot, th 
enormous wooden egg-cup for pouné: 





ing grain, the cooking-bow! polis! 
black with grease and graphite, 
huge string bollard of Gura 0 
the flotilla of painted tin boxes. 









‘ 





outskim But among the Hausa pilgrim’s 
paraphernalia is one object which 
excites a different sort of interest. 
His Bow and Arrows. There is 
something touchingly incongruous 
about taking a bow and arrows to 
Mecca. As if one took one’s water- 
pistol to the Old Vic. Or went to 
Canterbury with one’s gardening 
tools. 

Perhaps it is just their unfamiliarity 
in a land of the spear and the sword. 
For the spear and the sword are 
marks of dignity everywhere, like 
the rolled umbrella in the West 
End; whereas in most of the world 
(pace the Royal Company of Archers) 
bows and arrows have always been 
considered rather low-class. As early 
as the Siege of Troy, one remembers, 
the Greeks felt they ought to 
apologise at the presence of a band 
of bowmen among their allies. 
Similarly throughout the military 
history of the western Sudan bows 
and arrows were only to be wielded 
by the servile tribes, the Binga, the 
Banda, the Runga, the Monga, and 
all those euphonious peoples from 
farther south with names like brands 
of summer underwear. 

And whatever would they be 
doing with these encumbrances when 
they get there? There they will go, 
the sweating bus-loads of Hausa 
climbing the escarpment into the 
Holy Land, their long bows angular 
over their shoulders, their leather 
quivers clutched between dangling 
raphite, th} knees. And in the great packed 
Gura nut) squares of Mecca the projecting 
ends of their arrows will keep 
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catching in the robes of matrons 
from Malay, and the tips of their 
bows keep knocking the fezzes from 
the heads of Upper Egyptians. It 
is not even as if they could discharge 
their arrows at Arafat in joy-shots, 
as Lawrence would have called 
them. Because the arrows are 
dipped in poison and the slaughter 
would be appalling. 

As a matter of fact, on this point 
there is some uncertainty. An 
Arab traveller who investigated the 
matter 150 years ago found that the 
poison used on Hausa arrowheads 
was nothing more alarming than 
donkeys’ urine, although (very im- 
portant this, they assured him) it 
had to be brought to the boil first. 

But we have been carried away 
from the scene in the Geneina 
quarantine. To the right past the 
small thatched office the eye is carried 
to the lorry park, where one of the 
huge red transports is loaded and 
ready for the road. It is a sufficiently 
daunting prospect even for the 
faithful. The body of the lorry is 
caged with metal spars up to a 
height of ten feet and is loaded to the 
brim with drums of petrol, sacks of 
goodness knows what, and all the 
pilgrims’ gear. Round the outside 
of this vast crate hang the bollards 
of Gura nuts, the painted tin boxes 
and tea-bottles, lobster-pots full of 
sad chickens, water-skins, spare tyres. 
On top of it all perch knee to knee 
the human cargo, their legs dangling 
over the edge with nothing to hang 
on to for 400 miles but each others’ 
knees. They are a gallant band, the 
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pilgrims. who travel patiently across 
Africa. Endlessly losing their papers ; 
vaccinated, stabbed, inoculated in one 
quarantine after another; changing 
four different mysterious currencies 
at four different dubious rates ; pay- 
ing series of rapacious dragomen for 
hindering their progress ; drenched 
every second night; understanding 
nothing. 

The driver’s mate is even now 
cranking the starting-handle. In a 
moment they will disappear down 
the long track to sanctity, crammed 
in their swaying cages, lurching, 
bucketing, clutching the thin air. 
As they wave farewell with their 
bows and arrows, they carry with 
them under the gathering storm- 
clouds something of the patient 
mystery of all Africa. 


The sun has turned full circle. 
Darkness is over the face of the 
Sultanate, and the pelting rain has 
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driven its quarter of a million people 
inside their dripping hutches of 
thatch. Behind the screen of 
thundercloud, some of the signs 
of the Zodiac arching them in ar 
changing shape like a fade-out in 
a film sequence. The Ram, the 
Bull, and certainly the Scorpion 
may circle on unscathed. The out- 
lines of others are altering and over 
the Rich Hours of the future they 
will cast ambiguous influences. The 
Fishes will have turned into Tinned 
Salmon; one pan of the Scales 
will have dropped ominously ; instead 
of the Crab there will be other, 
more civilised, kinds of Cancer, 
There will be a gap where the Lion 
has been poisoned with strychnine. 
And the Virgin (though the cynical 
astronomer, misconceiving virginity 
like other cynics, may say she ha 
never been much in evidence in 
the skyscape of the Masaleet) wil 
have vanished for ever. 
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‘ALORS, EN VOITURE’ 


BY EVE BRACEGIRDLE 


On a lavender-grey May morning 
our cross- Channel steamer stole 
quietly past the battered, but still 
noble, ramparts of St Malo and our 
journey suddenly became real. No 
longer a collection of brochures and 
timetables, letters from hotel man- 
agers, handfuls of tattered notes and 
feather-weight money. 

We were travelling light, or so we 
thought, for we had decided to rely 
on local transport in our journeys 
ahead. Travelling light round 
Europe is a complicated process. 
It involves a number of small grips, 
cases, carriers, holdalls and, the 
ultimate disgrace, a string bag. If 
properly juggled, well in advance, 
these pieces of eight can easily be 
carried without the aid of porters. 
This is, of course, if you do not need 
your hands for anything else. Our 
plans were fluid. It was the merry 
month of May, so the weather in the 
north of France might be cold, but, 
in the south, we expected blazing 
sunshine, I was to fence in both 
Tours and in Paris; we had a mind 
to play tennis in the Midi. It could 
even rain. We were prepared for all 
eventualities. 

Imagine us, therefore, amidships 
in our paquebot, neatly surrounded 
by our light luggage. The effect 
Was somewhat marred by my fencing- 


gear, packed in a carrier that 
resembled a drunken ’cello, and, of 
course, the string bag, bulging with 
unmentionable left-overs. On the 
quay there seemed to be a singular 
lack of activity. A little knot of 
porters was deep in political discus- 
sion by a bollard. An old man in 
sabots clattered about and appeared 
to do all the work, making fast, 
shouting unintelligible phrases to the 
bridge. Bells clanged, passengers 
powdered their noses and stewards 
scuttled in and out of the rapidly 
forming queue. The harbour was 
strangely deserted. A few sailing- 
boats, lying alongside, rocked gently 
in the swell from our manceuvres. 
Standing off, in the light morning 
breeze, was a graceful three-master, 
square-rigged on her foremast, 
bound perhaps for the cod-banks 
far away. As we turned to admire 
her, gliding like an effortless bird, 
we were suddenly frightened out 
of our wits by a stentorian cry: 
“* Attention a la passerelle!” and 
rearing up at our very ears was the 
gangway. Boom... ‘ Attention!’ 
indeed. 

In haste we gathered up our care- 
fully bestowed possessions, to be at 
once entangled in a mélée of porters, 
old ladies and apologetic young men. 
I had an extra-outsize porter with 
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his arm sternly thrust through the 
strap of my fencing-bag. One 
apologetic gentleman had his foot 
inextricably caught ‘up in the string 
bag, and an old lady and my husband 
seemed to be determined to tear my 


hat-box in two. It was impossible 
to explain to the porters that we 
could easily carry our own luggage. 
Obviously we could not. And those 
behind cried ‘forward ’—we could 
not, in front cry ‘back!’ Willy- 
nilly, like a string of sausages, we 
scrambled or hopped down the 
gangway and sorted out our differ- 
ences on the cobbles. 

My porter, of such noble propor- 
tions, was fascinated by the drunken 
*cello. “* Attention aux fleurets !” I 
cried piteously, and, as my husband 
proved his point to the old lady by 
producing a black nylon nightdress 
from the hat-box, I, in my turn, had 
to pluck a foil from its carrier. 

** Ah, une escrimeuse!” shouted 
the giant in the blue blouse, and, 
snatching the weapon, he fell immedi- 
ately into a magnificent en garde 
position. We were, thereafter, fast 
friends, and when we had untied the 
disconsolate youth from the ball and 
chain of his string bag, we triumph- 
antly clattered to the Douane, con- 
vinced that Stevenson was, indeed, 
right: ‘To travel hopefully is a 
better thing... .’ 

Later, as we left the Douane, we 
learned the reason for the lack of 
bustle and activity. It was the Feast 
of Corpus Christi. On such a 
festival one wore one’s best clothes 
and did no labour—or hardly any. 
Our genial friend, complete with 
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handcart, 


had scoured the littl 
bistros on the quayside to find a hero 
to convey us to Dinard. Here we 
had to make the first of our connec- 
tions, an autobus to carry us to one 
of our destinations, St Jacut-de-la- 


Mer. Travelling hopefully on an 
empty stomach was no good, so we 
gave in at midday and lunched 
magnificently on oysters and boeuf 
en daube, with cider that was a little 
rough but full of character. Mean- 
while an aged owner of a small ferry- 
boat had offered his services. We 
bade a financial farewell to the giant 
and stepped gingerly into a veritable 
cockleshell, whose engine spluttered 
defiance as we perched in the stern, 
I remember we had about half an 
inch of freeboard and our bow-wave 
threw up such a plume of spray that 
I threatened to hoist my umbrella. 

Charon begged me not to budge. 
“But one movement, Madame, and 
we are lost!” After the perils of 
such a journey the joys of Dinard 
were lame indeed. May is definitely 
‘out of season’ and this, coupled 
with Corpus Christi, gave us 4 
feeling that we were suspended in 
time. , 

With our several burdens, we 
sought and eventually found the 
right stop for the problematic bus 
which might, or might not, arrive. 
In a little café opposite we drank 
café filtre and a fine or two, while we 
discussed the grave problem with the 
proprietor and three elderly gentle 
men who shook their heads in solemn 
concern, and said ‘alors’ and ‘qu 
voulez-vous ?” rather often. 

A sudden roar cut short theif 
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gloomy prognostications and our 
worries. A very decrepit bus hurtled 
to a standstill, missing on almost 
all of its cylinders. ‘“‘ En avant!” 
cried the driver, a desperado in a 
leather flying-jacket, and we flung 
ourselves through the patent door 
which seemed ready to snap shut 
like the jaws of a hungry crocodile. 
We had decided that it was impera- 
tive to count our ‘ light luggage’ in 
such emergencies, and I had accord- 
ingly just reached ‘ten’ when the 
driver clamoured for our destina- 
tion. 

“Dix, St Jacut, s’i1 vous plait,” I 
mumbled. “Ten!” he repeated ; 
“have we then left all your little 
ones behind?” This difficulty re- 
solved, we relaxed as comfortably as 
shiny leatherette and bulging horse- 
hair allowed. The outskirts of 
Dinard rushed past our ears and the 
horn added its syncopation to the 
curious cacophony of missing cyl- 
inders, Our fellow passengers were 
few and regarded us with not a little 
curiosity. They might travel with 
their chicken-coops or their wicker 
baskets, their patent-leather bags, 
but never with tennis - rackets, 
umbrellas and a drunken ’cello. As 
we slid off our seat for the sixth time 
the driver suddenly clapped on the 
brakes; the engine gave a dying 
stutter. “ Enfin, c’est ca.” That was 
obviously that. I disentangled my- 
self from the beard of the passenger 
Opposite and he hoped graciously we 
had not far to go. “‘ Just to St Jacut. 
Hein!” He cast up his hands in a 
little gesture of despair. ‘“ One only 
hopes that Monsieur and Madame 
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will achieve their destiny.” Or per- 
haps it was destination. 

By some miracle we did. Another 
bus materialised with a driver with 
a little less élan. Safely stowed, we 
found ourselves to be the only pas- 
engers, so we drove, disregarding all 
stops, into the country of Brittany. 
This land of Tristan and Iseult was 
beautiful in the afternoon glow of 
spring. Purple heather smudged 
the peaceful landscapes and here and 
there a golden splash of broom shone 
out above the high banks of the 
bocage as if we were ambushed by 
lurking Plantagenets sporting their 
‘cognizance. While we rattled 
along, always as we felt on the wrong 
side of the rather narrow road, the 
driver chattered happily. The smell 
of the sea came to us through the 
window on our right, which fell 
down with a resounding clank every 
time we pushed it up. We must be 
near our destiny, we surmised, and 
a few little white-washed granite 
cottages peeped out from behind a 
foam of blossom. 

We were, indeed, almost there, 
but where was our hotel, asked the 
driver. “I might as well drive to 
the front door to make sure we are 
well arrived.” He then stopped the 
bus by the first small distro in the 
village street. Two amiable villagers, 
in their best feast-day garb, stiff- 
collared and black-hatted, rose from 
their iron table, puffing at their pipes, 
and clapped the driver on the back. 
They would themselves escort us to 
the hotel. Of course, the season was 
not yet open ; they wondered, more- 
over, if our hotel was not also in this 
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same state of animated suspension. 
We would no doubt find out. So 
we drove left, then right, and left 
again with a tremendous flourish of 
gear levers, klaxons and squeal of 
brakes. Suddenly the wheels of the 
bus embedded themselves silently in 
a deep sand-drift and we were there. 
A disaster perhaps, but, hurrying 
from their porch, Monsieur and 
Madame, the proprietors, came nobly 
to our aid. We were expected. 
** A little drink all round would give 
us strength to push the monster from 
its sandy grave?” I had visions of 
the quicksands around St Michel 
and wondered if the bus would be 
swallowed up before our eyes. Our 
new-found friends toasted us in port. 
The driver, I think, drank brandy in 
a large glass. I trembled for the best 
black suits in the struggle that lay 
ahead. 

Somehow the ‘ Underground ’ had 
been at work; for a quarter of an 
hour later a powerful klaxon sounded 
from the lane and there was the local 
hearse, a huge Renault of ancient 
vintage, laden with chains and ropes 
and assorted helpers. With the aid 
of a few sacks our faithful bus was 
hauled ignominiously backwards on 
to safer terrain. Sand and pourboires 
flew in all directions and everybody 
seemed satisfied. 

Alas—the first leg of our travel 
was over! But no—we spoke too 
soon. Since it was not really ‘La 
Saison”? would Monsieur and 
Madame mind taking their meals 
at a café along the shore. On foot 


along the sand it was but a kilometre. 
They would recognise the house by 
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the blue boat hauled up on the slip 
The café of the blue-bottomed bog 
looked so dishevelled that we hardly 
dared enter, but, dipping under th 
lintel of the boat-house door, such 
an aroma was wafted to our nostrik 
that we knew, gastronomically, tha 
all was well. The food was superb, 
and, from an old Breton cupboard 
bed, the young owner, who spok 
impeccable English, produced a cella 
fit for a king. But that is another 
story. 

This is a tale of the open road in 
which food and drink play minor 
réles only. When we left St Jacut, 
some days later, it was a dam 
departure. Travelling hopefully en- 
tails a little matter of ‘ corresponi- 
ances.’ It is the connections that 
count. It was necessary to reach St 
Brieuc early to catch the train to 
Rennes to make the connection for 
Tours. The bus departed at 6 AM, 
two kilometres from our hotel. The 
gallant hearse came, once more, t0 
the rescue, and we drove ir stately 
manner in the grey light of dawn, 
our pieces of eight looking strangely 
incongruous amid the brass rails and 
knobs. 

This time the bus was full. It was 
obviously market-day somewhere. 
There were chicken-coops, vegetables, 
a couple of small pigs in nets, which 
squealed dismally, sundry mysterious 
packages and a sack or two of grail. 
Everything was hurled higgledy and, 
aptly, piggledy on what seemed 
be an enormous petrol-tank; and 
comfortable odour of garlic, Cape 
rals, petrol and pig obscured aly 
oxygen there might have been il 
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this bus whose windows were her- 
metically sealed. Happily by 6.45 
AM. everybody decided it was time 
to take refreshment. Accordingly we 
stopped at an inn and we all stumbled 
out to consume steaming mugs of 
coffee and delicious fresh rolls daubed 
with home-made butter. A news- 
paper-boy appeared from nowhere, 
and, when we scrambled back on 
board, everyone folded his paper 
neatly to the appropriate page, and 
only the pigs, the chickens and our- 
selves made conversation. The train 
later rolled us without incident to 
Rennes and there we had two hours 
to wait. For some inexplicable 
reason we seemed again to be 
ravenous. 

It must have been mid-morning, 
but we decided, like pregnant 
mothers, that a boiled egg, in fact 
two boiled eggs, were our only 
desire. This, we fondly imagined, 
would be but a matter of moments 
when we found a café somewhere 
in the back streets of the town. 
“Ocufs a la cog?” The little girl 
who had crept up to serve us scurried 
away looking puzzled. The pro- 
prietress came forward, a comfortably 
proportioned lady oozing charm and 
goodwill. This very distinguished 
dish needed eggs of the very freshest, 
straight from the nest. We assured 
her that yesterday’s eggs would do, 
but no! Madeleine had already 
mounted her bicycle to speed to the 
brother-in-law who kept magnificent 
chickens. So we drank large cups 
of delicious chocolate and crumbled 
our croissants until we realised each 
crumb was worth about 6d. After 
02 
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the fourth cup we decided we really 
did not need boiled eggs, omelette or 
any other sustenance. 

At this moment Madeleine arrived, 
panting. The chickens had been 
slug-abeds and had only just finished 
laying. How long would we like 
them cooked? “Oh just four 
minutes in boiling water.” A glance 
at our watch revealed thirty minutes 
before our train left. Fifteen minutes 
later we peeped round the lace 
curtain to the kitchen to beg for our 
eggs. “‘ Tout a Vheure!” assured 
Madame. “ But the heure is nearly 
toute already,” protested my husband, 
“and I am ravissant.’ Madame 
was convulsed with silent laughter. 
“Even if Monsieur were the most 
ravishing man in the world, could I 
make the water boil any faster?” 
and she flung open the door of an 
enormous oven. In this cavern 
reposed a vast casserole filled to the 
brim with slightly simmering water. 
The brown eggs lay coyly at the 
bottom. “ We will eat them just as 
they are,” we implored, paid our 
bill and gathered our oddments. 
“Tt is seven minutes to the station 
if M/’sieur-Dame hurry.” Panic 
now set in. The eggs were steaming 
before us wrapped in paper doylies. 
But we had not a moment to lose. 
There was nothing for it. We would 
eat them in the train. Rennes was 
faintly startled, we fear, by the 
vision of two peculiar English types 
scampering along the cobbles, jug- 
gling madly with four eggs. We did 
not dare put them in our pockets and 
they were too hot to hold. Tossing 
from hand to hand was the only 
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solution. With two minutes to spare 
and the eggs by now in the string 
bag, we mounted the wagon-like 
train which was to bear us to Tours. 
One recommendation I must make 
to travellers. Never try to eat a soft- 
boiled egg in a carriage full of 
curious people. 

In Touraine our adventures were 
largely connected with andouilles and 
rillettes, with Vouvray and Bourgueil, 
with fencing at the local salle and 
with visits to exquisite chdteaux. 
On these trips we were invariably 
accompanied by a genial little English- 
man, nursing a private joke. At last, 
sitting on the banks of the Loire, ‘en 
féte champétre’ with us, he waved 
a nonchalant hand at the soaring 
beauty of Amboise above. “ Culture 
—that’s what me wife always likes. 
Says anythink like this is above my 
’ead. She thinks I’m at Brighton 
with a blonde, I shouldn’t wonder.” 
We had visions of a deserted wife 
wringing her hands—and the police. 
“The wife worry? Not ’er. Goin’ 
ter do Germany next, Iam.” Mr X. 
(we never knew his name) was open- 
ing his magic casements with a 
vengeance. 

Over a farewell glass of Vouvray 
at Rochecorbon we discussed the 
relative merits of sitting up or 
sleeping, at great expense, on our 
way south. To give us more money 
for the pleasures of the Midi, we 
decided to sit up ‘ en deuxiéme.’ The 
drunken ’cello and the tennis-rackets 
keeping, we hoped, our corner seats 
in the appropriate train, we strolled 
to the refreshment bar in the station 
at Tours and bought enormous rolls 
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stuffed with some special charcuteris, 
fruit and a bottle of wine. With this 
simple picnic we hoped to keep our. 


selves from becoming too ‘ ravip) 


sants’ that night. 

It seemed hard to rediscover ow 
seats. One hundred and one far 
welling friends were gathered round 
what, we surmised, was our carriage, 
and there we found two loquaciow 
and infinitely encumbered couple, 
Their paraphernalia surpassed oun 
by about twenty pieces. So many 
friends outside offered advice ani 
admonitions, so many messages wert 
sent to Germaine, to grand’ mére, to 
Philippe, we felt that someone would 
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have a mental breakdown commit ; 


ting them to memory. As we sit, 
with our knees up to our chins, to 
save our feet, we prayed for th 
welcome ‘ En Voiture.’ At last w 
were off, but, as the train drew out 
in a cloud of smoke and farewells, 
small boy tore along the platform 
waving two bottles and hurled them 
through the window into our laps. 

This precipitated general converst 
tion. The gentleman on my right, 
who was clutching about fifty sau 
ages of various perfumes, emerged 
like Venus from a foam of newspapefs, 
overcoats and wraps as a dappe 
middle-aged provincial. His natty 
dark-grey suit had finger-thick chalk 
stripes and his shirt was also striped. 
A peacock-blue tie supported lis 
chin. His face too was striped witl 
anxiety lest he had incommoded ws. 
His shoes, we noticed, were patent 


leather. In an opposite corner hi) i 


wife was arranging her affairs, al 
she seemed weighed down will 
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worry that something was forgotten. 
We certainly had a fellow feeling for 
her as her packages seemed count- 
less. She was dark and simply 
dressed, with a moleskin cape which 
made her look rather like a bearded 
lady when she sank back in her seat 
and put her feet up. The other pair, 
who were large and blond and genial, 
were busily saying ‘ Dis donc’ to 
each other and seemed to be discuss- 
ing whether the train really stopped 
at their destination at all. ‘ Stripes,’ 
the most effusive, found out in no 
time at all that my husband was 
in the Australian Navy. “ Ah, Ja 
Marine!” and he launched forth 
into a most nostalgic monologue 
about the delights of a seafaring 
life. My husband was almost con- 
vinced he must have been at least a 
Capitaine de Vaisseau, but it trans- 
pired that he was in commerce, 
commerce with the dead. This 
conjured up startling vistas until we 
gathered he was, perhaps, an under- 
taker. The four of them had been 
on a visit to relations in Tours for 
the Fair, the great event of May. 
The large blonde meanwhile had 
been setting her hair for the night. 
A judicious touch of spit, a large pin, 
and curl after curl was skewered 
against her head. When the metallic 
masterpiece was achieved, she pro- 
duced some grey tulle and wound it 
turban-fashion round the edifice. 
Everyone then changed places and a 
Picnic hamper materialised just as 
the ticket-collector arrived. Extract- 
ing his foot from the middle of a 
large slab of very runny cheese he 
pored over our carnet of tickets for 
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so long that we began to feel like 
criminals with forged papers. We 
had bought a good many of our train 
tickets in advance in England, and 
they were all in together in a most 
complicated folder. At last with a 
flashing smile from under his waxed 
moustachios he departed benevol- 
ently, wishing us ‘Bon Appetit’ 
The hamper was reopened and every- 
one was eating. We produced our 
yard-long rolls, and my husband, 
with a great flourish to cement the 
entente cordiale, offered gallantly our 
bottle of ‘Bon Vin Rouge’ to the 
assembled company. The sinister 
purple liquid gurgled into various 
drinking-cups and glasses. Holding 
these vessels aloft we cried, “ Vive 
La France !” “ Vive P Angleterre !” 
“ Vive P’ Australie !” and tossed back 
the supposed nectar. In France, 
there is the most terrifying notice 
everywhere you go ‘Défense de 
cracher!’ With this stern advice 
glaring at us we all sat mute, 
gargling our viperous vinegar, our 
eyes bolting out of our heads. At 
last ‘ Stripes’ came spluttering to 
the rescue. “ Not the best vintage 
perhaps,” and, hey presto, some 
sparkling Vouvray was produced to 
wash away ill-feeling. 

This gave the stout gentleman, 
who was using the wine to wash 
down large mouthfuls of mysterious 
sausage, a Curious sort of hiccough, 
which necessitated removal of collar 
and tie. We tore at our rolls and 
watched the rain streaking the dark- 
ening windows. 

Again an enormous argument was 
started about the destination. Would 
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the train stop? Was it certain at 
what hour? To our horror we 
learned that they expected to reach 
their Eldorado at about 3 A.M. We 
hurriedly put our feet up in each 
other’s laps and closed our eyes. 
Not for long. ‘ Stripes,’ with thou- 
sands of ‘ pardons,’ was changing 
coats, putting on sweaters, muffling 
his throat and even cleaning his 
teeth. Last of all the patent-leather 
shoes were removed and a pair of 
slippers donned. He then switched 
off all the lights and invited his mole- 
skin wife to share his shoulder. 
‘ Moleskin ’ chose, however, to cling 
to her corner and ‘ Hiccoughs’ 
gallantly offered his broad chest for 
her pillow. This immediately caused 
a minor domestic scene. ‘ Blondie,’ 
curlers and all, flung herself on 
‘ Stripes’ who enfolded her rather 
gingerly with one arm. ‘ Hiccoughs’ 
then sprang to his feet, snatching his 
wife from the arms of her unwilling 
supporter. We ended up with the 
two girls huddled balefully, back to 
back and ‘ Stripes ’ and ‘ Hiccoughs ’ 
(who later snored) reposed gracefully 
on each other’s shoulders. 

I cannot say that we slept. We 
dozed fitfully and the diddlededum 
of the wheels filled in the bars 
between snores. At what seemed 
to be the very smallest and coldest 
hour of night, the pace slowly slack- 
ened. The rhythm of the wheels 
grew spasmodic. The carriages 


lurched sleepily up on their couplings 
and we were, of a sudden, jerked 
reluctantly awake. At once Madame 
of the curlers began a frantic ulula- 
Make 


tion. “We are arrived! 
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haste! Get a porter! Do some 
thing!” ‘ Hiccoughs,’ sans collar, 
sans tie, but not as I remember sans 
shoes, lumbered out into the night, 
casting himself, we decided, into the 
gravest danger ; for there seemed t 
be no platform and only a few muffled 
footfalls and a clanking of mik 
churns betokened a station at all, 

‘ Stripes’ was on his hands and 
knees on the carriage floor, searching 
for his shoes. ‘ Moleskin’ wa 
bleating weakly about ‘ mes affaires’ 
Far below in the blackness, ‘ Hic- 
coughs’ was calling for help in his 
prodigious feat of remounting. It 
was not the right station, happily for 
them, unhappily for us. There were 
two hours to go before we could hope 
for peace. Our kindly undertaker, 
meanwhile, seemed in despair. One 
shoe was lost—but completely. We 
all turned over, unpacked, shook 
ourselves, crawled fitfully back and 
forth. We lit matches and called th 
guard. So many ‘alors,’ ‘ dis dome’ 
and ‘ voyons’ filled the air that the 


whole train started a clamour of) 


protest. How could he, ‘ Stripes’ 
lamented, the most respectable citizen 
of a city so renowned for its respect 
ability, arrive in one slipper and om 
patent shoe? At last they sat grimly 
still, hardly on speaking terms, with 
their belongings piled in their laps 
‘Hiccoughs’ had a large tumip 
watch which he hauled like an anchot 
from a lower waistcoat-pocket evet) 
five minutes. We felt that the nigit 
would never end. 

At 3.5 A.M. the train at last sneaked 
to a standstill once more. How # 
laboured to help them with the 
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valises, their parcels, their sausages 
and their wraps! We had visions of 
a blissful few hours stretched, at full 
length, on the seats. We almost 
blew them kisses as the tulle-wrapped 
blonde, clutching her magazines and 
cosmetic-case, eased herself into the 
space between our legs and the door. 
The last glimpse we had of them was 
the tragic face of ‘ Stripes’ saying 
the disgrace of his footwear would 
kill him. And away he hopped like 
a jackdaw into the gloom. 

Our coats made tolerably good 
pillows, and we lay for ten minutes, 
almost in peace, as the train jogged 
towards dawn and the south. Not 
a ‘rapide’ this one. My head 
seemed vaguely uncomfortable and I 
rearranged my coat, while my hus- 
band muttered something bitterly 
about the princess and the pea. Pea 
it was not, but there, nestling under 
the arm-rest, was the missing shoe, 
its patent toe gleaming wickedly. 
Later, with guilt written all over our 
faces, we thrust the fatal footwear 
into the hands of the startled con- 
ductor. He, we complimented him, 
with his great knowledge, would 
know exactly what to do with it. A 
small pourboire changed hands and 
we backed hurriedly away before he 
thought of an answer. 

We almost needed our rest in the 
Midi after such an emotional night, 
but ten days later our inexorable 
carnet told us we were due to 
catch a train to Italy. In retrospect 
we have decided that only people on 
films have adventures on the Riviera. 
The sunlit Mediterranean was still 
dancing in our mind’s eye when we 
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emerged at Milan, late in the after- 
noon. Suddenly we were in a whirl 
of people and clamour and action, 
and our plan was to make for the 
opera- house. We made halting 
inquiries and found our luck was 
out. “Chiuso,” they said and shook 
their heads. The opera-house was 
inexorably shut. On the spur of the 
moment we decided to head straight 
for Pallanza on the shores of Lake 
Maggiore. A lady film producer, 
whom we had encountered earlier in 
the train, had sung the praises of a 
certain hotel at Pallanza. “ It was,” 
she added, “ one of my four addresses 
before I remarried my second 
husband.” 

The man from the Travel Agency 
was kindness itself. Only a platform 
away was a magnificent train just 
about to pull out. We would reach 
Pallanza Verbania in no time at all. 
So in our innocence we clambered 
into this navy-blue streamlined giant. 
The second class seemed wonderfully 
elegant. We had antimacassars for 
our heads, mahogany shelves, a 
carpeted floor, cunning little ash- 
trays. We did leave a few of our 
things in the corridor. The string 
bag and the drunken ’cello, for 
instance. They seemed out of keep- 
ing. Our fellow travellers were, we 
thought, all business men. Our 
train streaked through the rice-fields 
with amazing rapidity and we relaxed, 
vainly trying to remember the name 
of the recommended hotel. Again 
came a ticket-collector. In French, 


a ticket-collector makes sense. In 
Italian, when he is agitated and 
throws up his hands, he makes no 
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sense. I appealed to the business 
men who shrank behind their papers. 
A kindly Swiss then came to our aid. 
“He says you are on the wrong 
train. The first stop is Geneva.” 
Now our comfort mocked us. Our 
interpreter appealed to the indignant 
collector. There was one hope. 
We would stop two minutes for 
water at a small wayside station not 
too far from Maggiore. It was the 
pierhead jump or nothing. Through 
a variety of tongues, Italian, French, 
German-Swiss and English a mag- 
nificent plan was devised. We would 
stand at the exit at the end of the 
coach. The minute the train slowed 
down we would spring out like 
mountain goats and rush to the 
window of our carriage. Switzer- 
land, France and Italy would then 
hurl our possessions on top of us. 
And thus it was. A high dive from 
the carriage door, a scramble along 
the permanent way and there we 
were in the gloaming under the 
window. Then the plan nearly failed. 
The entente cordiale could not open 
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the window, obviously very patent 
and designed to resist snow and ice, 
The locomotive had sucked in i 
water like a parched elephant and 
snorted at our puny figures as w 
implored, “ Uno minuto!” “ Fen 
mate ! Fermate !” “ Prego! Prego!” 
Suddenly the window yielded up ix 
secret, crashed down and, on ow 
by now despondent heads, the pieces 
of eight fell like manna. The train 


drew out almost reluctantly. I} 


believe the driver was enjoying th 
joke. 

Travelling light. Yes, when you 
see Maggiore by moonlight, it is 
worth it and the arriving is occasion 
ally necessary. Later think back on 
the wistaria and the snow, the under 
water marvels of the Midi and the 
fairy-tale castles of the Loire, the 
unearthly beauty of Mont St Miche 
at sunset and the floodlit fountain 
of Paris. All these are preciou 


memories, but it is the warm human | 


contacts made en route that put the 
spark and bubble into it all. 
* Alors, en voiture |” 
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BY R. C. M. 


My earliest recollection includes the 
autumnal disappearance of my uncles 
Rob and John and their subsequent 
home-coming full of gun talk that I 
was rarely permitted to overhear. 
Coincidentally, the family board 
would groan with wild-fowl, and 
now and then a new head would 
join the great Moose in the gun- 
room. 

The almost legendary words 
‘Silver Bay’ were in some way 
telated to these events. Only later I 
learned that one of our family in 
each generation was privileged to 
membership at the ‘Silver Bay 
Club,’ as the ladies called it or, as 
the members said with a twinkle, 
‘The Silver Bay Outing Society.’ 

Had I remained at home during 
the happier years of this century I 
might previously have been invited 
to join these family safaris, but my 
government disposed otherwise of 
those years, and when at last it was 
possible to visit the other surviving 
member of my clan, the moth had 
long eaten the Moose, and the 
innocent generation over which he 
had presided was gone from the 
world forever. With pleasurable 
surprise I heard my cousin John at 
dinner— 

“Ralph and I will not be here 
tomorrow: I am taking him over 





to Silver Bay... .” There was a 
flutter among the modern ladies who 
like to accompany their men in all 
sport. But my cousin stood his 
ground in fine Edwardian style. 
“When do we come back? That 
depends on how the duck fly: 
maybe three days or four” ; and he 
dismissed further questioning with, 
“Tve got a nice little gun for you, 
Ralph ; and we’ll try some of those 
new magnum loads. .. .” 

At noon next day old Major Ross, 
my cousin’s shooting companion 
through many autumn expeditions, 
arrived with two battle - scarred 
pointers in the back seat. The Major 
preferred upland game, and dogs, as 
I was to learn, have no other réle at 
Silver Bay. As I watched the white- 
uniformed negro pack John’s Cad- 
illac, differences between hunting on 
the North American Continent, and 
shooting in those other parts of the 
world to which my experience was 
limited, began to appear: I queried 
John about one brass-bound pirate’s 
case: “ Ammo?” 

“ That,” he corrected, “ contains 
the Martinis, the Bourbon and the 
Scotch.” An aspect of the Silver 
Bay Outing Society, which I had 
ignored as a child, was revealed to 
me. As for ‘ammo,’ it seemed that 

John and I were to dispose of some 
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2000 rounds, though there was also 
a reserve. 

“ What’s the limit of duck?” I 
asked. 

“Four a day, per gun; or eight 
in possession.” Fear of embarrass- 
ing my host by failure to bag a 
single duck was somewhat allayed : 
with a thousand rounds and three or 
four days I should be able to account 
for the twelve or sixteen duck the 
law permitted. With promises to be 
careful, we were finally allowed to 
depart. 

On that beautiful November after- 
noon, sitting three in the front while 
the pointers Lil and Texas Pete 
snored in the rear, we drove across 
two sizable states at speeds from 
twenty to forty miles per hour above 
the limit of sixty. We must ‘ get in’ 
explained John, before dark. 

It was Sunday. One must not 
shoot without a state game-licence 
to which shall be affixed a federal 
‘duck stamp.’ I had neither, and 
could not imagine how they were to 
be got when Government offices were 
closed. But John knew where Mrs 
Pearl, Justice of the Peace, lived in 
the small county town through which 
we passed, and we came to a racing 
stop before her modest frame house. 
She received me hospitably. 

“Licence? Just have a seat. 
Where do ya live, mister? Ya have 
to name one of the United States. 

** California,” I selected. 

“ That'll be twenty-five dollars for 
California. . . .” 


** Good heavens! What if I lived 
in Texas?” 
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“ Fifteen dollars. We charge what- 
ever your home-state licence costs, 
Fifteen’s the least. . . .” 

“I had forgotten I moved t 
Texas.” She complacently filled 
out another form. “ Sign here, 
Oh, is that your name! How’s that 
nice old gentleman, J.B.?” She 
sympathised with the devastation of 
my family. Over a quarter of a 
century all had had licences from her, 

“Now Ill just call Sissy Brown 
about the federal stamp : Sissy’s the 
postmistress.” 

So it happened that although 
Sissy was having guests at tea, legal 
requirements were completed and 
we roared onward, leaving paved 
surface some twenty miles later and 
entering the deep forest on trails of 
hard sand. I understood John’s 
wish to ‘ get in ’ before dark, although 
I could not have driven that fine car 
with so little concern for its future. 

It was still light enough when we 
reached the Club’s clearing to se 
the litter of empty paper cartridge- 
boxes that spoiled an otherwise 
primitive evening. Here we shook 
the woodsman’s hand of Old Buck, 
head-keeper and Club guide for thirty 
years, who took away my gui 
(“Leave ’em: the boys’ll bring 
’em down in the jeep”) and we 





descended the ‘hill’ by rather fewer | 


steps than a London housemaid 
climbs so many times a day. Sarah, 
Buck’s wife, received us on the 
threshold. 

“Don’t bother to wipe yer feet: 
I try to keep the floors clean but I 
can’t. Come an’ see em... .” 

‘Them,’ at Silver Bay referred 
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to nothing but duck. We filed 
through the typical frame farm- 
house, to a verandah overlooking 
2000 acres of water. The evening 
cry of duck came softly to our ears. 
Through a thirty - power telescope 
set on a tripod I looked as Sarah 
directed. The surface was dark with 
Them, surely not less than one per 
square yard of silent silvery water. 

“Five thirty-eight tomorrow.” 
Buck announced the hour, changing 
daily with sunrise, at which state 
law would permit us to begin. At 
that hour we must be ready on the 
firing-line. 

“We'll need some ice,” John was 
saying, “‘ for the Martinis.” 

“Your Martinis are already cool- 
ing, MISTER John ”’—any reflection 
upon the service at Silver Bay drew 
sharp formality from Sarah—cook, 
mother-to-the-members, and a better 
shot than any of them. We with- 
drew to the living-room fire where 
chairs of honour were left for MISTER 
John and me. I counted the guns 
in the rack. 

“Eleven automatics, five pump- 
guns; only one side-by-side. . . .” 

“, . . An’ Major Ross ain’t never 
done no damage with that... .” 
Buck challenged, setting off with this 
blast of negatives a running battle 
of imprecation which never lagged 
while the two were in range of one 
another. I omit it from the record. 

Automatics and pump-guns have, 
a required by United States federal 
law, ‘ plugs’ limiting their capacity 
to three shots: one in the chamber 
and two in the magazine. They are 
thus far less effective than a pair of 
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* double-guns ’ in the hands of well- 
teamed gun and loader. British 
sportsmen who read of the slaughter 
these ‘ unsporting’ weapons work 
upon game should compare their 
actual fire power, including incon- 
venient loading and pinched fingers. 

Other of the members’ guns were 
kept downstairs where the pushers 
(beaters) Billy and Marmaduke ate 
and slept. Major Ross’s automatic, 
when Buck produced it from these 
depths, was found rusty. None took 
this seriously. Among these hunters 
there seemed little enjoyment in 
guns per se: they were a means to an 
end, and my humble Ferlach was 
said to be one of the few engraved 
weapons that had ever graced Silver 
Bay’s gun-rack. 

While we delayed dinner in justice 
to John’s Martinis, I leafed through 
the old log-book, back into the past 
century. Here the members, many 
of them my relatives, had recorded 
success or failure in the days before 
legal limit. ‘ Forty-seven today,’ 
wrote one uncle; and another, 
‘ Deep snow, forced home; dux all 
gone.” One could picture those 
escaped menfolk over-indulging in 
food and drink far from the lifting 
female eyebrow. Some of the frus- 
trations which the Outing Society 
seemed designed to compensate were 
also disclosed in Buck’s tales of barn- 
dances at the ‘tavern,’ the shabby 
resort of folk who live in the woods 
by trapping and poaching. “‘ Thar’s 
always a fight,” Buck promised. 
But I do not think many members 
would have been more tavern-minded 
than we, with the prospect of an 
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early rise. The beds were luxurious 
and I dreamed that night of defending 
my position against waves of attack- 
ing duck: a warning of the second 
day’s teal, below. 

At 4.30 Buck entered my room 
and flashed a blaze of light. “ Do 
ya hav’ to be shook?” The steam 
radiator, large enough to serve a 
continental railway station, was 
already sizzling. A convenient 
thermometer showed the outer tem- 
perature at 26°. Over warm cloth- 
ing went hip-boots, because “‘ We’ll 
have to kneel in ice water,” and we 
blamed a greedy breakfast on the 
coming cold. 

Into the jeep Buck and the pushers 
threw our guns like captured enemy 
ordnance. I could never understand 
why we were forbidden to assemble 
them ourselves. It seemed part of 
the Club’s service to cover them 
with sand. But I suffered the dents 
in silence as I had already violated a 
strict Club rule by shaving, and did 
not wish further to embarrass my 
cousin by seeming effete. We filled 
our pockets from the boxes of a 
thousand shells: 6’s and 2’s, the 
latter intended for goose which I 
planned not to shoot. Then we took 
John’s car over even more primi- 
tive roads, scratching unconcernedly 
through branches, until we rendez- 
vous’d at the ‘levee,’ a sandbank 
separating Silver Bay from the Big 
River. It was now growing light. 

We stopped only to pull up our 
boots before wading into bulrushes 
and a foot of water covered with thin 
ice. Half an hour of this plodding 
brought us to cover, too low to 
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stand upright. Billy-the-pusher and 
I were assigned the right flank, my 
cousin John and Marmaduke in the 
centre, old Buck and the Major op 
the left. Billy had just finished his 
military service and was expert on 
the duck-call; but the first flight, 
which came over at once, presenting 
me a fine shot, found him unloaded, 


I failed to get off the second barrel, | 


The day began. 

I was not to have such a fine shot 
again, nor was the left barrel firing, 
Billy, blowing himself up over his 
duck-call like a zummarah player, 
paused to suggest that my safety- 
catch might be moving with the re 
coil, and this proved to be the case, 
But American 2 loads are no more 
powerful than European: the explan- 
ation appeared only later. Mean- 
while the sun came out, giving the 
impression that ice-water should not 
be as cold as it felt, and a blue-bird 
day (as Buck called those when 
duck fly high) was in the making 
The party had now four mallard 
retrieved by the pushers. 

As the duck began to fly higher 
Billy offered me a handful of th 
new high-powered ‘ magnum ” loads, 
but I was afraid my Austrian gu 
was not proofed for them. Nor was 


it suitable for water-fowl in general, | 


having short and open barrels, but 
I had been unreasonably diffident 


about the ‘nice little gun’ Joh 
Soon I would have) 


offered me. 
made any concession for greattt 
range. 


It became increasingly cold in the : 


ice-water and language from th 
next cover let me know that Joli 
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was not going to freeze for any 
number of birds and was packing up 
forthwith. Buck and the Major 
followed. I stayed for hours after 
they had gone, knowing I could not 
hit duck at such height but delighted 
with the solitude of Silver Bay and 
the beauty of duck and geese stream- 
ing to the cultivation beyond the 
river, where they would feed until 
nightfall. When I joined my com- 
panions at the pre-luncheon Martini 
I learned that our total bag was four. 
I also learned on emptying my 
pockets that I had been shooting 
nothing but the powerful magnums 
all morning: the mystery of the 
moving safety-catch was explained ; 
unknowingly I had proofed the gun 
and I might, had I known it, have 
indulged in some longer-range shots. 
Much chiding from the others, 
including Buck, who drank beer 
from the bottle, when I insisted on 
cleaning my gun, a habit as hard to 
break as shaving in the morning. 

At the tremendous luncheon to 
which we valiant hunters now felt 
entitled, it transpired that on the way 
home Ross had seen a covey of quail 
(Colinus Virginianus). The others 
would therefore go after quail, fol- 
lowing the siesta. I elected to go 
alone to the ‘ pig pen,’ a small lake 
with a permanent blind, and found it 
after five minutes : a pretty, secluded 
pond, surrounded by pines. The 
blind was reached by walking a 
natrow plank, and as I was doing 
this I was startled by a roar of many 
planes: the duck had yielded the 
Pig pen to me. One shot from the 
plank, gun not properly mounted, 
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almost put me overboard. The miss, 
however, was really from embarrass- 
ment, for I would have been sorry to 
hit any bird so close. The pig pen 
was now bare. 

Late autumn sun filtering in 
through the boughs made the pond 
a pleasant retreat. I reloaded and 
sat in silence, noting the previous 
occupant’s extravagant waste of good 
shells strewn about floor and seat. 
There was a reassuring puddle- 
duck quack just beneath me, and a 
small teal and his lady-love swam 
confidently into the pen where they 
fed deliberately, enjoying the calm 
surface like a couple in a canoe. 
Once they established the pond’s 
security, others rejoined from roots 
and shadows, an occasional quack 
bespeaking their quiet pleasure. One 
was reminded of the Cherwell in the 
week following schools. Thus, full 
dreamily, did the afternoon glide 
before I perceived that I had grown 
to know these personalities too in- 
timately: the murder weapon lay 
abandoned despite my obligation to 
replace the ‘thumbed duck’ that 
Buck had promised for dinner. 

* No score,” I had to confess over 
the evening Martini. “ We got too 
well acquainted; they were too 
Gaets ai: * 

“You only had to stand up and 
go ‘ WHosH!’” John reminded me, 
and I felt sorry he had brought a 
guest who not only shaved but 
turned out to be a bird-watcher, 
despite an affectation of cleaning 
guns. 

My philosophy of shooting is that 
of the carnivore, not the head hunter: 
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I shoot what I require as food; not 
venison, for example, because I don’t 
like it. It is not a logical rationalisa- 
tion, but each of us who shoot must 
in some manner contrive to satisfy 
his conscience. Yet when Buck 
called us to witness his thumbed 
duck broiling, I regretted my senti- 
mental afternoon. 

‘Thumbed duck’ are so called 
from the highly-skilled method of 
their dressing: following correct 
surgical incision, one deft movement 
of the thumb removes the breast 
from the bone. Each mallard pro- 
vides two superb fillets, and few of 
Silver Bay’s contemporary trencher- 
men could eat more. Next to his 
grill of hickory coals Buck had a 
secret formula containing butter, 
sherry and salt, into which simmering 
sauce he dropped each breast as it 
was almost done: they go on cook- 
ing. The grilled breasts then went 
to the kitchen for removal of the 
remaining skin; we, to the dining- 
room with its taxidermised game and 
rows of deep-freezers along one wall. 
“ Why so many?” I inquired about 
the freezers. John opened one 
overflowing with dressed, wrapped 
duck. “For emergencies,” he 
explained. 

Major Ross defined the thumbed- 
duck taste. “It is what one always 
imagines a perfect fillet mignon will 
be; but whereas the fillet mignon 
never quite attains to expectation, 
the thumbed duck always surpasses 
it.” Missing, alas, was an appropriate 
wine. American farm cuisine, which 
the Silver Bay Club appeared to 
emulate, has one or two accomplish- 
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ments but has not discovered wine, 
Sarah’s “What will you drink?” 
as she served dinner, meant coffee 
or milk, and I noticed that those who 
drank beer finished it punctiliously 
before meals. If the reader attempts 
thumbed duck, as I hope he may, 
he can correct Silver Bay’s deficiency, 
A club of its interesting membership 
in other countries would have had 
the benefit, I felt, of half a century's 
care for the cellar. Only mallard 
are thumbed at Silver Bay ; lesser 
duck are carved at table. 

Although Buck warned of a change 
of weather, we planned another 
early start; for the whole of Silver 
Bay was now so darkened by duck 
that the moon hardly reflected, and 
there was continuous recrimination 
through the night as the sleeping 
migrants disturbed one another. 


Then at five the window’s rattle | 


took over and it stormed. Buck's 
anticipated call was delayed till six: 
still dark with a sprinkle of rain 
against the panes. At breakfast the 
non-shavers voted to go for quail. 
To accompany me after duck, 


Billy’s sixteen - year-old brother | 


Marmaduke was assigned. He 
turned up in a David Crockett cap, 
the coon tail grotesque on his inflated 
shooting-jacket. He weighed sixteen 
stone and had never been out of the 


big woods, but he was reputed even | 
better at the duck-call than Billy. f 
We borrowed Billy’s car and I held | 
with care the Winchester automatic | 


Buck had pressed on me. It was 
full choke and long barrelled, the 
property of a member who Buck 
said would insist I use it. I felt that 
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I could at least clean it for him, and 
I wanted its extra range since our 
score to date was trifling. 

The tyres smoked as three times 
we regained the sand-track we lost 
(a) as Marmaduke hunted for a 
cigarette, (6) as he hunted for a 
match, and (c) as he clumsily pulled 
the ash-tray clean off the facia 
board. Meanwhile he shot questions 
like a Hollywood news reporter : 
‘They say you’ve been in England ; 
do the English still use bows and 
arrows? I built a fifty-pound bow 
but I have to make the arrows of 
dowel rods : it’s hard to find straight 
’uns. I make arrow heads in my 
dad’s blacksmith shop. Do the 
English still use a lot of boats with 
sticks (masts) in °em? I want to 
get a job on one of the Mississippi 
tugs. I wanna see the world. What 
do those guns like you got cost? I 
wanna learn to be a gunsmith. I got 
an idea for building a gun all out’a 
chromium steel. It’d be hard hittin’ 
and wouldn’t rust... .’ 

When we plodded through the 
mud and ice as far as the cover, 
Marmaduke gave only one duck-call 
(he was really an expert at the instru- 
ment) before gunshots to westward 
stopped him. ‘‘ Them’s poachers ; 
I got’a go and run ’em off.” And 
he left me, absorbed in his réle of 
Indian Scout, the coon tail wagging 
damply as he disappeared with his 
gun at the ready. Obviously he 
would have welcomed nothing so 
much as to ‘ fight it out’ with tres- 
passers who, I calculated from the 
shots, were at least three armed men. 
The moment he went, the duck 
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came in flights just out of range. 
Marmaduke’s duck-call would surely 
have brought them lower. But I had 
nothing to tempt them and became 
perforce once more a bird-watcher. 
The boy was gone half this morning 
that could have offered unbelievable 
wild-fowling, and I was prisoner in 
my cover; for no one without local 
knowledge could find his way out of 
the swamp. Marmaduke, his chrom- 
ium gun, and inconsiderate American 
youth in general fell low in my 
estimation. But I had not experi- 
enced the worst: when he came 
back there were more poacher shots 
and he at once took off again. It 
would have been useless to protest : 
aside from the Club’s interest (for I 
could not tell him to let the poachers 
continue) he suffered from that in- 
difference to the interest of others 
which American youth loses only 
when confronted with reality. 
Stamping the ice, wordless, I felt it 
would serve Marmaduke right to get 
the tug-boat job. No dux. 

This day, the pre-luncheon cock- 
tail fostered a bet between Buck and 
Major Ross: the former was to 
shoot twelve mallard during the 
afternoon. My cousin and Ross 
went again for quail, happily releas- 
ing Lil and Texas Pete who passed 
their non-hunting hours scratching 
the back seat of the Cadillac, and 
more happily taking with them 
Marmaduke and his many questions. 
Billy and I were to accompany Buck 
in pursuit of the wager, two cases of 
beer that I perceived he could well 
use. In the light of birds actually 
collected since our arrival, it seemed 
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a trifle bold. As Billy, Buck and I 
were each permitted four duck, 
Buck required our presence to be in 
legal possession of his twelve. We 
re-entered the marsh, picked three 
Mosaic clumps of bulrushes, and 
seated ourselves on empty oil-tins 
that Buck uncovered from hiding, 
for our greater ease. Billy mean- 
while placed a dozen decoys that 
came from his pocket in the form of 
limp rubber, but, filled with air, took 
shape as he raised them high and 
dropped them to the surface. Now 
among experts, I awaited the fun to 
begin. 

Immediately we were besieged by 
teal which, of course, did not count 
towards Buck’s ambitious wager. We 
held fire. There is a curious fascina- 
tion about sitting alone in cover and 
watching birds fly into range of a 
neighbour you cannot see, speculating 
on the limit of his restraint. Though 
by unspoken agreement Billy and I 
were prepared, if time should work 
against us, to help with Buck’s total 
later in the afternoon (the bet being 
insufficient reason to forgo our 
limit) we did not want to shoot until 
the master made a_ reasonable 
beginning. 

The teal came into the decoys, 
swam interestedly round them, took 
off to investigate us, concluded we 
were not dangerous, and returned to 
the waters around us where now the 
ice had thawed. There were hun- 
dreds, dodging in their eccentric way, 
their impudence growing to a nuis- 
ance, like mosquitoes. Intermittently 
a fine flight of larger duck would 
soar towards us, urging plaintive calls 
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from my companions on each flank, 
but mallard dignity did not permit 
mingling in the confusion of teal 
which surrounded us. They con- 


temptuously observed from aloft, | 


Buck, not a man to waste shells, 
fired twice. “Ah cain’t shoot a 
sittin’ down ! ” I heard him complain, 

The afternoon wore on, Buck 


occasionally collecting a young mal- | 


lard more curious than his com- 
panions and heedless of his leader's 
better judgment (the teal were not 
dispersed by shots) until the sun fell 
dangerously low. Buck urged me to 
go ahead and shoot teal but I 
declined: they were too familiar, 
“Ah cain’t get that last one,” he 
confessed. “‘Thar’s only one minute 
to go.” 

Suddenly, as if their time was not 
synchronised with ours, a beautiful 
flight of duck descended. We all 
fired at the same mallard and he 
became Buck’s winner. The day was 
over. We collected the birds which 


Buck had marked at their fall and | 


carefully remembered. I carried his 
old pump-gun up the hill beyond the 
marsh. It had no blueing left and 
the stock was rough as bark. How 
many birds had it contributed to the 


Club’s deep-freezers? We had all | 
unloaded at this point when a fine | 


covey of quail crossed the levee 
ahead of us and strode calmly into 
the wood. The casualness of the 
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Silver Bay Club’s employees, who | 


live along this famous flyway and | 


have more shooting than they can 
enjoy, contrasted greatly with the 
keenness of members and their guests 
who came for one or two days. That 
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night it began to snow and we had 
to prepare an early morning start or 
be trapped. 

Large cartons of dressed birds and 
‘thumbed’ breasts of duck, separ- 
ately wrapped, were packed into the 
car and we were each given a certifi- 
cate of legal possession. Mine read, 
‘Nov. 17, 8 duck.” By my own 
account I had shot one-and-a-third 
duck in two days. But the ‘emer- 
gency’ against which members were 
insured by the row of deep-freezers 
was now explained. I wondered 
how often, in the generation past, 
that display of wild-fowl had not been 
strictly to the returning uncles’ credit 
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but had similarly been collected 
between members’ visits by fore- 
sighted keepers. 

Back at my cousin’s, our families 
and friends were much impressed 
by our prowess. Major Ross, an 
old hand, excelled at adventurous 
reminiscence of our experience. As 
I saw John send his wide-eyed son 
to bed, it occurred to me that this 
child might also, one day, return 
laden with trophies from Silver Bay, 
and while impressing a future family 
circle, might smile as I did then at 
the recollection of some forgivable 
little frauds that a previous generation 


perpetrated. 








NEWCOMERS TO THE ALPS 


BY TONY SMYTHE 


FoR a mountaineer whose early 
years of climbing have been spent 
on the hills in the British Isles, the 
first visit to the Alps is a fascinating 
but bewildering experience. He has 
read all about it: how a pre-dawn 
start from a high hut is necessary 
to complete a climb over one of the 
bigger peaks; the importance of 
speed in moving together and man- 
aging coils of rope at the same time. 
And he has looked at pictures of 
enormous walls of rock and ice and 
has attempted to compare them 
with the fields of his own slight 
experiences. 

It was late one May afternoon, 
and, for John Cleare and myself, 
our first day in the Alps. We were 
resting a hundred feet above the 
Ober Aletsch glacier, surrounded by 
some of the giants of the Bernese 
Oberland. It had been a cruelly 
tiring day with none of the effort- 
less ease I had somehow imagined. 
We had set off at 4 AM. from a 
village gasthof 4000 feet above the 
Rhone Valley and made our way 
through a pine forest to Bel Alp, a 
cluster of chalets and an hotel over- 
looking the Grand Aletsch glacier. 
Then our troubles had started. The 
sun burned fiercely, and soon we 
were floundering in snow slopes 
almost up to the waist. Our objec- 





tive was the Ober Aletsch hut some 
five miles from Bel Alp and about 
two thousand feet higher. There 
had been some big avalanches, and 
we crossed areas of jumbled blocks 
of snow assuming quite falsely, I 
think, that there could be nothing 
left to come down in those places, 
We had left Bel Alp at seven o’clock, 
and at midday, after covering only 
about two miles of the deep, wet 
snow, we had stopped, hot, grumpy 
and exhausted. Squinting at the 
glaring slopes and the ranks of pines 
in the valley I had wondered whether 
all Alpine climbing was like this. 
After a further hour and a half of 
wallowing up a ridge a few hundred 
yards long, we were now so tired 
that we had decided to wait for the 
sun to go down and for the evening 
frost to give us a surface to walk 
on. In our ignorance we were if 
the wrong place at the wrong time. 

From time to time the noise of 
great rock-falls came from a decaying 
cliff on the other side of the glacier 
that lay between us and the hut, 
and more rubbish was added to the 
smeared and pitted snow under 
neath it. But there was not a cloud 
in the sky, which was a deepéet, 
purer blue than I had ever see 
before. I began to realise that 
last I had broken through the written 
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impressions of someone else’s Alps, 
and that we were tasting the sun 
and snow and worries and fresh 
colours for ourselves. 

John and I waited on the ridge 
for the evening. The sun was still 
high and we lay uneasily on the 
rocks in an atmosphere as dry and 
hot as a desert, our bare feet dip- 
ping in the ice-cold slush. I was 
to learn by the painful way, in the 
days to come, of the foolishness of 
exposing an inch of the body to the 
Alpine sun, without first applying 
protective cream. From time to 
time we pulled on our boots and 
made the short journey to the end 
of the ridge to look at the hut we 
were aiming for, a mile up the 
glacier. Then John suggested a snow 
bath, and we were debating this when 
the sun hesitated and slipped behind 
apeak. Instantly the air was cold: 
the soggy pools between the boulders 


' had mustered a film of ice almost 


before we had struggled into pull- 
overs. In ten minutes we were 
stamping our feet, clothed to the eye- 


| brows. Slowly the shadows moved 


across the undulations of the glacier 
and we anxiously looked forward to 
testing the quality of the new sur- 
face. At last we could wait no 
longer and, shouldering our ruck- 
sacks, stamped a track down the 
slope to the glacier. 

Tt was our first glacier. From 
above, the surface had appeared 
almost flat, but when we stepped 
onto the lateral moraine we saw a 
weird landscape of smooth hum- 
mocks strewn with great rocks. These 
enormous slabs, grim in their icy 
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settings, seemed permanent enough 
to be capable of measuring time 
and history themselves, and I won- 
dered how many centuries must 
have elapsed since they. were split 
from their parent strata by the 
action of sun and ice. It was thrill- 
ing yet despairing to think that in 
a hundred years’ time these same 
rocks would have been carried only 
a few more yards—the heartbeat of 
creation slowed almost to a stop. 

There was no evidence of crevasses, 
and a deep layer of old, consolidated 
snow covered the few that were 
supposed to exist. Nevertheless we 
put on the rope before starting off, 
using a doubled rope with a loop 
tied a yard from our waists. This 
would make it possible, in theory, 
for one of us, with the assistance 
of the other, to escape from a 
crevasse, though a difficult and ex- 
hausting operation for a party of 
two. The snow had frozen and we 
walked thankfully on the firm sur- 
face, but as time went on the hut 
never seemed to grow any bigger. 
We stopped to watch the sun finally 
disappear behind a col to the right 
of the Nesthorn, a beautiful but 
difficult peak with an array of hang- 
ing glaciers over its north face. And 
then came that lovely rose hue over 
the snow, the last breathless touch 
before dusk. 

It was almost dark when we 
reached the slope that leads to the 
hut itself, and we started wearily up 
some big steps in the snow, corroded 
dangerously by floods of water on 
the underlying slabs. At this moment 
a party of French skiers caught us 
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up. They were excited about the 
weather and its promise for the 
morrow, but John and I must have 
appeared unenthusiastic as we at- 
tempted to translate ‘ the first time ’ 
and ‘ this altitude ’ and ‘ very tiring’ 
into their own tongue. 

Later, when we stepped into the 
hut, the quiet languor of the day 
was broken by the bustle of hungry 
skiers cooking and attending to equip- 
ment. We climbed a hazardous 
wooden staircase, claimed a space 
on a long bunk stationed under the 
roof, then went down and began 
to make soup. It would have been 
interesting, our first evening at an 
Alpine hut, if we had felt well 
enough to take part in the fun. As 
it was, I sat on a stool in a corner 
while John silently stirred the soup. 
From time to time snow was shovel- 
led into a huge cauldron on the 
stove, the hiss of steam and the 
crackle of the logs being barely 
audible above the clamour of voices. 

“You are ski-ing as well?” I 
looked up. A small, pleasant-faced 
man dressed in a white pullover and 
well-tailored breeches stood smiling 
at my shoulder, a mug of coffee in 
one hand, a cigarette in the other. 
I told him that we were hoping to 
climb on the peaks in the area and 
that it was our first season. 

“TI think the snow is too deep,” 
I added, voicing our main worry. 
He laughed. 

“T am a guide with one of the 
parties. I do not think that you 
will do any climbing, except perhaps 
on the ridges. Next time you must 
ski. There is much snow for May.” 
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After a little more talk we ex. 
changed good wishes and he returned 
to his party at the other side of the 
smoke-filled room. The soup was 
now ready. I took a few mouthful 
and laid down my plate. John did 
likewise. We agreed that the ex- 
hausting day and the altitude—it 
was 8000 feet—were responsible for 
our uneasy stomachs. At length 
John gave me a meaning look, 
snatched a basin, and we crept 
miserably upstairs. 

Not surprisingly I did not sleep 
well. The blankets were heavy and 
hot, but an icy draught seemed to 
explore the room and its occupants, 
It was well after midnight when the 
last man had climbed into his bunk 
and a general silence reigned. The 
one small window was closed—nailed 
in position, in accordance with con- 
tinental preferences. Once a sudden 
wind-gust caused the timbers to 
creak, than all was quiet again. | 
was woken at 4 A.M. by the sound 
of the other parties getting up. The 
grunts and scuffles and stamping 
as boots were pulled on seemed to 
be interminable. Then someone 
spotted the basin and there were 
joyful shouts. I pretended to sleep. 

We got up at nine feeling very 
much refreshed, and the sick, fogged 
feeling I had on arrival at the hut 
had gone. It was another brilliantly 
fine morning, and after a good break- 
fast of Swiss porridge and coffee we 
collected our damp clothing and 
stepped outside. It was wonderful 
to laze about on the stone verandah 
after the fatiguing journey to the 
hut. For long I examined the sut- 
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rounding peaks and icefalls. Slowly 
the sun moved across in a silent, 
buming arc, and the shadows of 
the ridges trod delicately over the 
crevasses in the high cwms. We 
could see the ski-tracks of the French 
parties—slender lines weaving an 
intricate route up a steep little 
glacier on to a broad plateau to the 
right of the Nesthorn. We spent 
the day peacefully, planning for the 
morrow. It was important that we 
should make a very early start next 
morning; for the day’s climbing 
would have to be done by the time 
the sun began to melt the deep 
snow. With this in mind we decided 
to attempt the west ridge of the 
Fusshorn, 11,300 feet. The hut 
was perched at the foot of this 
tidge, where it juts into the Ober 
Aletsch glacier, and we could ex- 
amine the first few hundred feet. 
Above that a rock step hid the rest 
of the ridge from view. 

That evening we prepared a big 
stew, and between the manipulation 
of ladles and kitchenware looked at 
some of the books belonging to the 
hut. We stretched our knowledge 
of French to its limit when we 
discovered some pages referring to 
the climbs in the local area. The 
descriptions were, however, written 
by a man who had been inspired 
more by the scenic beauty than by 
the technical problems, and we put 
the book away without having learned 
anything useful about the Fusshorn 
Ridge. 

The sun went down in another 
tiot of colour, and for long the 
Upper snows reflected the tender 
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hues of the western horizon. It 
grew very cold in the hut, and we 
cast covetous glances at the wood- 
pile in the corner. But at five 
shillings per bundle the stove would 
be too expensive to run. Instead 
we prepared huge piles of blankets, 
and setting the alarum-clock for 
2 A.M., burrowed underneath. One 
bright star eyed me through the 
window (opened with the aid of the 
poker) and I drifted off to sleep. 
Many have written about the 
misery of getting up in the early 
morning, and ours was no different 
an experience. The smallest jobs 
seemed bewildering and tedious ; 
the alarum-bell had to be quietened, 
a candle lit. The Primus stove pro- 
vided a trying struggle at that hour, 
and I could not find one of my 
socks. There was an odour of stale 
stew and greasy blankets. At last 
some porridge was ready and we 
ate in silence. It tasted strongly of 
paraffin and I vaguely wondered 
where we had gone astray in our 
management of the stove. It was 
3.30 before we were ready to go, 
then taking our ice-axes we stepped 
outside. It was quite dark and the 
cold was intense. As we picked 
our way up the first slope of iron- 
hard snow by the light of torches, 
I became aware of the brilliance and 
glory of the night sky. Soon my 
meditations were concentrated on 
kicking safe steps up the steepening 
slope. It was difficult to keep a 
sense of balance and judge the angle 
of the ground ahead, but by taking 
turns at leading we made quick pro- 
gress. At last it began to get light 
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and we were able to take stock of 
the surroundings. On the left of 
the ridge great ice slopes swooped 
away with terrifying steepness, and 
at one place I found myself in deep 
powder snow on that side. Clumsily 
I struck my hand with the blade 
of my axe in the fierce struggle to 
join John on the ridge, and left a 
gory trail. I hardly noticed the 
incident at the time, but the scar 
still bears witness to the unhappy 
moment. 

At half-past four we were high 
on the ridge and stopped to eat 
some chocolate. The pink glow of 
the still-hidden sun was spreading 
down the higher peaks, a colour of 
marvellous tenderness in startling 
contrast with the blue-black of the 
glaciers. I shivered in the shade 
and was sad when I thought how 
seldom I seemed to appreciate such 
wonders. In a few minutes the 
shadows were extinguished in a flood 
of yellow light. 

We hurried on. The ridge was 
easy, as easy as an English ridge, 
and with the circulation in my 
fingers and feet improving I began 
to enjoy the climb. At length, after 
a long detour on a steep slope, up 
which step-cutting was necessary, 
we regained the ridge and roped 
up for a steep part. The rocks at 
this height were covered in two feet 
of floury snow, and at one point 
my leg plunged into a hole through 
which, after extricating myself, I 
was able to view the floor of the 


cwm on the north side of the ridge, 
two thousand feet down. After this 
we were careful to clear the snow 
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away from the rocks and it 
slow, cold work. Three hundr 
feet from the top we canie tp 
vertical step about fifty feet high 
A piton had been put in at the mog 
awkward move and I have ran) 
seen a place so thoroughly justifying 
this device. At the bottom of tk 
wall was a narrow edge of snow, an 
on the left side of this, the sik 
which falling bodies would patronis, 
the side on which our imaginations 
played, was a couloir of incredibk 
steepness. Nothing, in fact, inte 
rupted our view of the glacier which 
seemed to lie like a map unde 
neath it. The longer we looked # 
the place, the more it seemed tp 
frown at us. I gave my reasons to 
John why I did not think we should 
attempt the place, and John a 
pressed similar opinions ; a decision 
was made. Our grim, keyed-up fed 
ings were released now that the future 
held nothing terrifying in store, and 
we joked and happily photographed 
the surrounding wonders of roc, 
snow and ice. I was particularly 
impressed by the sight of the Matter- 
horn, its north face presenting 4 
single spire of ice in the midst of 
the Pennine Alps to the south-west. 
By now the sun was reaching the 
broad south-facing slopes which we 
had planned to descend. We climbed 
off the ridge and discovered that the 
top three inches of snow had thawed 
and that step-kicking was unnece 
sary. In a race against the sun we 
fled down three thousand feet it 
wide sweeps, and in well under a 
hour we were standing on the scré 
above the glacier. The very fast 
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and put on goggles. 





descent had left us tired and soaked. 
We rested and applied sun-cream 
I chewed a 
dried banana and thought of the 
past few hours. We had been up 
to eleven thousand feet and down 
again, and it was only eight o’clock 
in the morning. Ahead lay a trying 
struggle in deep, wet snow and then 
the day’s climbing would be over. 
We were keeping strange hours. 

It was not an easy job finding a 
way down the last few hundred 
feet. Several times in attempting 
a traverse to save time we were 
stopped by deep gullies, and when 
we finally reached the glacier we 
were both hot, and rather worried 
by the danger of being under fire 
from loose rocks. We moved well 
out into the deep snow, deciding 
that that was the lesser evil, but it 
was like certain types of rock-climb- 
ing, both delicate and strenuous. 
It was a delicate business attempting 
to move on the surface, and strenuous 
climbing out after falling in up to 
the waist. The sun seemed to con- 
centrate all its energy on the two 
of us, and the most appreciated 
moment of the day was when we 
walked up the good solid steps of 
the hut. That afternoon I slept on 
the terrace without snow-goggles to 
tty to eliminate the white circles 
round my eyes. I woke after an 
hour feeling that I had been thor- 
oughly grilled, and decided that in 
future I would let my appearance 


| Slide to its natural and not very 


becoming level. 
It was obvious to us, as we talked 
later over a cup of coffee, that any 
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lengthy snow-climbing must be done 
before dawn or after dusk. We had 
therefore two choices in the timing 
of a day’s expedition. We could 
start very early and be back at the 
hut by nine o’clock the same morn- 
ing, or we could climb to a ridge 
before dawn, spend the daylight 
hours on the rocks, and return to 
the hut after sundown when the 
snow would again be firm and safe. 
This was the biggest lesson we 
learned, and it had been brought 
home by the conditions left over 
after a late spring. 

We planned to climb the next 
morning an interesting-looking ridge 
joining two summits both about 
10,000 feet high called the Torberg 
and the Weisshorn. We could, how- 
ever, see no way of getting onto this 
ridge from our eastern side ; it was 
bounded by a big precipice with sheer 
buttresses divided by ice couloirs. 
This was impressive to look at but 
gave no route. And this opinion 
seemed to be confirmed when we 
saw one of the narrow chimneys 
being swept by an ice avalanche 
from a hanging glacier. The best 
way, according to some photographs 
we found, appeared to be from the 
other side of the Torberg. Our map 
also indicated that here there were 
easy snow slopes leading almost to the 
ridge. We could only wait and see. 

That evening we sat on the ter- 
race and watched the sun go down. 
How could one ever tire of watching 
Alpine sunsets! Again we marvelled 
at the tones reflected by the open 
snows, and the cruel shadows that 
lay behind the ridges. Long after 
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it had become grey and forbidding 
on the glacier, the Nesthorn con- 
sented to blush for a few moments ; 
then the ‘alpenglow’ vanished and 
only the stars remained. 

We prepared a new stew for sup- 
per. Stews were the most economi- 
cal form of nourishment and the 
majority of our supplies went into 
their construction. It was there- 
fore a serious matter. We formed a 
severe and conscientious partnership. 
I was responsible for the preparation 
of the potatoes and carrots, John for 
the many other ingredients. General 
directing was shared in the manner 
of a coalition government. We had 
stew for supper, and stew as a final 
nightcap. In the cold early morning 
coffee and biscuits did not always 
suffice; then hunger was easily 
assuaged when the stew-pot, a filthy 
leering object, was dragged from its 
corner. 

When the alarum-clock rang at 
1.30 next morning I had to use a 
surprising amount of will-power to 
get up. The same wearying motions 
were undergone ; later it was revealed 
that we had each hoped the other 
would suggest a lie-in for another 
couple of hours. I peered through 
an ice-encrusted window-pane. It 
was no use, it was a perfect night, 
calm, frosty and clear. An hour 
and a half later we set off. In the 
dark the difficulties of the hundred 
feet of steep snow and rocks down 
to the glacier were magnified, and 
we found the correct route only on 
the third and most blasphemous 
attempt. It was nasty listening to 
the plops of the stones we had dis- 
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lodged coming from far below, an 
it was a hazardous job balancig 
on the crumbling snow-steps, whic 
had been tricky enough when » 
climbed them in the daylight, thr: 
days before. They had been newer 
and stronger then, too. However, 
the glacier was reached by the slower 
safer method of a controlled descent, 
and we stopped to rope up and put 
on an extra pullover against th 
chill little wind that was blowix 
across the level waste. I led off ove 
some great hummocks towards the 
central part of the glacier. In som 
of the dips I could sense, if not see, 
the occasional buried crevasse, and 
the snow would give a little under 
foot, causing that tiny flutter of 
anxiety that can intrude even om 
the simplest, most carefully-planned 
climb. Our rope-management and 
ice-axe probing were thorough, but 
fear, whether controlled or not, ca 
never be entirely put away in the 
face of a hidden danger. It isa 
subtle thing, fear; it quickens the 
senses, and it is responsible fo 
survival. But it will crush enterpris 
unless it is tempered by knowledge. 
I think we were over-cautious on 
the glacier, in our inexperience, but 
experience in mountaineering is best 
acquired slowly. 

The middle of the glacier was 
smooth, like a broad highway, and 
we walked at a good pace in the 
darkness. Slowly the bulk of th 
mountain on our right seemed 
turn its back on us. At four o’clock 
we stood underneath the slopes we 
had worried about the previous aftet- 
noon, but could see no detail a 
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them in the starlight. We climbed 
a hundred feet up the steep frosty 
snow to a broad jutting rock, then 
munching chocolate and stamping 
cold feet we waited for the dawn. 
Across the glacier the snows on the 
Nesthorn assumed an ashen colour, 
a wan awakening that was drab and 
unemotional yet so beautiful that 
we watched inspired and unspeaking. 
The stars waned as the half-light 
strengthened, until suddenly a point 
of pink on the summit grew and 
spilled downwards in great strides 
over the snow and rocks. It was 
time to go on. We followed a wide 
depression free of rocks, then saw 
that we would be able to avoid the 
gap in the ridge that had been 
worrying us during our inspections 
from the hut. The snow was firm 
and time alone was needed to climb 
to the ridge. We took turns at 
leading — rhythmical step - kicking 
and an easy pace—and we mounted 
into the blue. My mind lapsed into 
detachment. I speculated fantasti- 
cally—the patch on John’s breeches, 
his brilliant red anorak. . . . 

I suddenly realised that we had 
reached the top, after a climb of 
over two thousand feet. People 
laugh at daydreamers, but the art, 
cultivated and employed on a long 
tedious ‘grind’ up a mountain, is 
of immediate value. We faced, on 
the opposite side, a great drop of 
three thousand feet. Beyond the 
glacier, winding its submissive course 
far below, the western ridges and 
buttresses of the Fusshorn sprang 
upwards like a prison wall, until our 
eyes were arrested by the sunlit 
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spires on top of the famous Fuss- 
horner ridge. Towering yet higher 
at the head of the glacier was the 
mighty Aletschhorn, 14,000 feet high 
and one of the biggest in the Ober- 
land. We were thrilled at the pros- 
pect of its steep symmetrical ridges, 
lit by the early sun, and the shadowed 
snow-fields and cruel green ice-cliffs 
which, day and night, week after 
week and year after year provide 
the glacier with its icy repast. I 
pulled out my camera, aware that 
such opportunities do not come 
often. They are unexpected gifts 
provided playfully by nature, but 
you have to be quick. I have had 
chances—rarer and more beautiful 
scenes than words can describe— 
and, in the seconds needed to get 
my camera out of my pocket, the 
sun has been obscured or the subject 
lost in drifting mist. On this occasion 
there was no hurry and I took a 
dozen shots. 

We lingered, enjoying the warmth 
of the sunlight, then at last moved 
off along the ridge. After half an 
hour we had progressed only a few 
hundred yards over the treacherous 
snow-covered rocks. We saw that 
we would not get very far. Once 
again the winter snowfalls which 
still lay deep were to force retreat. 
Before we turned back I took a 
photograph of the ridge which we 
had planned to traverse. Two miles 
long, it was broken into towers and 
sharp crests, and there was no escape 
down the flanking cliffs and ice 
slopes. It would have taken many 
hours of worrying climbing and we 
had no idea how we were to escape 
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from the summit at the far end. 
In Britain such an adventure would 
be worth a try, although it might 
have an uncomfortable and weari- 
some finish. But in the Alps, even 
in fair weather, a night in the snow 
at 11,000 feet without proper equip- 
ment might leave one too cold and 
exhausted for a difficult descent in 
the morning. To round off the 
odds, we had been unable to leave 
word of where we were climbing. 

So the descent was something of 
anticlimax, but the conditions as we 
went down the ridge offset any dis- 
appointment, and on every turn and 
slope there was a scene to delight 
the eye. The powdery snow, every 
curve and ripple revealed by the 
intense light, had a heavenly quality, 
and we stopped often for photo- 
graphs. At the gap we turned off 
the ridge on to a slope that was 
steep and icy at first, but then eased 
to allow a glissading run of nearly 
a thousand feet. We reached the 
glacier again at eight o’clock. By 
then it was no longer a dark plain 
merging mysteriously with the moun- 
tains ; it was an expanse of glaring 
snow whose surface, rapidly deteri- 
orating in the strong sun, threatened 
to provide an exhausting march. 
We stopped in the shade and applied 
sun-cream and got out goggles. It 
seemed that repayment for our enjoy- 
ment was due, and again it became 
a race to beat the sun. As we 
rushed across the two miles to the 
hut the surface worsened; there 
were inches of slush that soaked 
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boots and socks, a familiar sensation, 
But at least we managed to reach 
the hut before we sank in up » 
the thighs. 

In the afternoon we took stock 
of the remaining food. There wa 
very little left. That evening bank 
of cloud were massed across the 
southern horizon. We decided t 
go down to the Rhone Valley and 
civilisation in the morning. We 
packed our rucksacks—how pleas 
antly light they were now!—and after 
an early supper spent a domestic 
hour with a big pile of unwashed 
crockery that had somehow escaped 
attention. I strolled outside. It 
was as calm as death. The sunset 
seemed a little faint, as though aware 
that the fine weather could not hold, 
and the first stars to appear looked 
pale and insecure. 

We breakfasted at four o'clock 
next morning and set off down the 
glacier in the cold dawn. An hour 
later we halted at the snout i 
brilliant sunshine and looked down 
at the timber-line. Those stunted 
snow-laden trees were oddly warm- 
ing to the heart. They were the 
first living things we had seen for 
a few days; the first indication that 
we were not, after all, on a lifeless 
planet of rocks and snow and ice. 
A little later the familiar amphi- 
theatre of peaks surrounding the 
upper reaches of the glacier had 
receded out of sight, and we walked 
down across patches of melting snow, 
fresh grass and peeping flowers into 
the forest. 
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THE name Antoine-Marie Chamans, 
Comte de Lavalette, is now largely 
forgotten. Yet 140 years ago it was 
what we should today call front-page 
news in the British and French Press. 
Other events soon thrust it into 
the background of oblivion, but by 
a handful of people—three of them 
Englishmen—the name of Lavalette 
was forever to be remembered with 
the pride and satisfaction that comes 
from a hazardous task successfully 
performed. 

When the Bourbons returned to 
Paris after the Hundred Days a 
witch-hunt for traitors followed as a 
matter of course. The young and 
gallant Labedoyére had been the first 
to die; Marshal Ney soon followed; 
but whatever one may feel about 
their executions they had, as soldiers 
entrusted with high command under 
Louis XVIII., quite deliberately gone 
over to the Emperor. Such un- 
equivocal treason could not so easily 
be charged against a non-combatant, 
but to appease the rancour of 
the more fanatical Legitimists, the 
civilian ranks had somehow to pro- 
vide a victim. The obvious choice 
was the Comte de Lavalette, once 
Napoleon’s trusted aide-de-camp and 
for twelve years his Postmaster- 
General. Here was a man who from 
his office clearly knew too much for 
the liking of his now triumphant 
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THE ESCAPE OF LAVALETTE 


BY W. BARING PEMBERTON 


enemies. Lavalette was arrested and 
lodged in the Conciergerie. There 
was not a wisp of real evidence to 
support the accusation of conspiring 
to bring back Napoleon from Elba, 
and even a hand-picked jury found 
him guilty by a majority verdict 
only. Still it was enough, and he 
was sentenced to death. 

All appeals, made initially with 
great confidence, having been re- 
jected, first by the Courts and then 
by the King to Madame Lavalette 
as she flung herself at his feet, the 
hour of execution approached. After 
hopes so often raised and shattered, 
Lavalette was now reconciled to his 
fate. And that fate he would 
certainly have met on the morning 
of 21st December 1815 but for his 
courageous and devoted wife. 

So confident had Madame Laval- 
ette been all along of a reprieve that, 
when at last there was no hope, time 
was pitifully short for organising the 
final desperate if not impossible 
course—escape from the condemned 
cell of a strongly guarded prison. 
With scarcely forty-eight hours’ grace 
she appealed to a few trusted friends, 
and preparations were put in hand for 
what was to prove one of the most 
dramatic escapes of the century. 


At § o’clock on the day before 
the execution Madame de Lavalette 
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arrived at the Conciergerie to dine 
with her husband, as she was daily 
permitted to do. As usual, because 
of her delicate health—she was not 
long risen from child-bed—she was 
borne in a sedan-chair through the 
gates and into the main yard. On 
this occasion, however, she was 
accompanied by her daughter and 
governess in addition to the usual 
valet who waited in the yard. Now 
the head-gaoler had instructions to 
admit no visitors except the wife, 
and had he acted accordingly the plot 
would have been still-born. But it 
had been assumed that in the special 
circumstances of a last tragic visit 
orders would be overlooked. So 
it proved. As Madame Lavalette, 
leaning on the arm of her daughter, 
walked from chair to cell, she was 
seen to be wearing a long black 
pelisse lined with fur and a large hat 
with drooping feathers which partly 
concealed her face, and she was 
carrying a reticule in her hand. 
The visitors had now to spend 
nearly two anxious hours in the 
condemned cell; for a departure 
before the usual time might have led 
to comment or question, and both 
had to be avoided at all costs. At 
last, after a feeble attempt to eat 
some dinner, they heard the clock 
strike a quarter to seven. The 
moment for action had arrived. 
Out of the reticule came a long black 
silk petticoat and into that stepped 
Lavalette. Over it was slipped the 
pelisse ; the hat was donned and the 
masquerade was complete. Any 
deception would have been impos- 
sible—indeed the whole plan would 
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have been impossible from the start 
—had not the heights of Lavalett 
and his wife more or less approxi- 
mated. Unfortunately there was no) % 
such similarity in girth and weight 
For this reason the daughter’s pres- 
ence had been essential. They had 
foreseen that, unless she instantly 
took her father’s arm as they left the 
cell, some sympathetic gaoler would 
almost certainly hurry forward t 
assist to her chair what he took m| 
be the prostrated wife, and just 
as certainly would he detect th 
impersonation. 

The valet was summoned and told 
to reassemble the chairmen. Whe 
sufficient time had been allowed for 
this, the bell was rung for the gaoler 
to see them out. As he unlocked the 
door he saw, as he imagined, his 
prisoner in a state of collapse behind 
the screen that partitioned off 1 
corner of the cell. This was only » 
be expected, and without asking any 
questions the turnkey let the thre 
visitors out and relocked the door. 
Unhurriedly, and leaning on hi}. 
daughter’s arm, Lavalette began his 
perilous walk to where the sedar- 
chair was waiting. With bowed fi 
head, and with a handkerchief oster} 
sibly stemming a flow of tears but 
conveniently masking the exposed) 
portions of his face, he passed down 
the passage, entered and crossed the 
main hall under the eyes of five Pon 
gaolers. At the other end, for ot 
terrible moment, the turnkey i night 
charge of the double doors seemed me Quai 
to stare curiously at the bowel the 
figure and to hesitate. But if he bal} . 
suspicions they were quickly shed, 

















and the party was allowed to proceed. 
The way now lay past a score of 
soldiers, who crowded round with a 
sort of ghoulish curiosity, up a 
flight of stairs and so to the yard 
where the chair was standing. Into 
it stepped Lavalette, thankful at last 
to be away from prying glances, 
however sympathetic. But when he 
looked round for the valet and chair- 
men, none was to be seen. 

To appreciate the appalling anxiety 
created by this inexplicable hitch it 
is only necessary to know what 
Lavalette knew from experience, 
namely that on every previous day 
his own gaoler (a garrulous fellow, it 
seems) having seen Madame Laval- 
ette into the main hall, had invariably 
returned to his prisoner’s cell for a 
gossip. This time Madame Laval- 
ette had accordingly been told to 
remain behind the screen, in the 
hope that the gaoler, seeing his 
prisoner still apparently grief- 
stricken, would probably withdraw. 

But that he would return again in a 
, on bit OY few minutes and discover the 
rm gan his imposture was not simply a prob- 
he sedi ability; it was a certainty. And 
th bowed) 2°¥ these vital minutes were being 
hief stele frittered away. Though it seemed 
east to Lavalette like a whole night, it 
> exposed Was actually no longer than two 
ssed down minutes before the valet returned, 
nossed t having had some difficulty in re- 
“sof fir assembling the chairmen. The chair 
d, for on was then lifted up and carried out 
urnkey i through the main gates and into the 
srs seemed} USHt. A short distance away on the 
he bowl Quai des Orfévres, dimly outlined in 
it if he hi the darkness, a carriage was stand- 
ickly shed ing. Into it leapt Lavalette, and off 
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it rattled over the cobbles as fast as 
its driver, who turned out to be his 
old friend the Comte de Chassenon, 
could go. 

Scarcely had the sedan - chair 
emerged from the Conciergerie when, 
as anticipated, the gaoler paid his 
second visit to the condemned cell. 
This time he was not completely 
satisfied and strode over to the 
screen. A moment later he was 
racing from the room and raising the 
alarm ; not, however, without leav- 
ing a portion of his clothing in the 
imploring grasp of Madame Laval- 
ette. Gendarmes, spreading out 
fanwise from the prison, soon over- 
took and stopped the sedan-chair. 
Out of it stepped, demurely— 
Mademoiselle de Lavalette. The 
first round had been won. 

Meanwhile, after pursuing a tortu- 
ous route, Chassenon dropped his 
passenger at a prearranged point 
where Monsieur Baudus, another 
friend, was waiting. Dressed now in 
clothes he had found in the carriage 
—a large round hat, a wide greatcoat 
with a pistol in each side-pocket— 
Lavalette set forth with Baudus on 
yet another roundabout road. By 
this time the entire police force of 
Paris had been roused and all barriers 
closed. More than once indeed as 
the two men trudged through the 
muddy, ill-lit streets mounted patrols 
went by at the gallop. 

It is said that a wanted criminal 
once lived for many months over a 
police-station. Lavalette did not 
honour the building occupied by the 
Minister of Police, but after an hour’s 
walk he did enter that of the Minister 
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of Foreign Affairs, the Duc de 
Richelieu who, if not one of those 
most determined on his destruction, 
was certainly no friend. While 
Baudus engaged the porter in con- 
versation, Lavalette slipped past and, 
following the directions he had been 
given, ran up three flights of a side 
staircase and hastened along a dark 
passage till he dimly saw a pile of fire- 
wood. Here he halted. A moment 
later he heard the rustle of a silk 
gown, a hand was placed on his arm, 
and he was gently propelled into an 
adjoining room. The door was closed 
behind him and the key turned in the 
lock. 

By the light of a welcoming fire 


Lavalette saw that he was in a garret | 


bedroom, simply but comfortably 
furnished. There was wine and 
refreshment upon a table, a small 
library of books, and a piece of paper 
on which was written: ‘ Make no 
noise. Never open your window 
except at night, wear carpet slippers 
and wait with patience.’ 

And wait Lavalette did for nearly 
three weeks, snug under the eaves of 
that part of the Ministry assigned as 
residence to its Treasurer, Monsieur 
Bresson. Twenty years earlier 
Bresson and his wife, fleeing from 
the fury of the Convention, had 
been sheltered for two years by a 
peasant family in the Vosges. In 
gratitude they were now prepared, 
when approached by Baudus, to 
stake everything in life by shielding 
one whom they believed to have 
been, like them, condemned without 
justice. 

To give sanctuary in the Vosges 
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Mountains was one thing: 


to give 
it in Paris was quite another. Th 
police of the capital, efficient) 
trained and organised by the u- 
scrupulous Fouché were at this time 
the best in Europe. And they were 


on their mettle. For now something 
like panic was sweeping through th 
ranks of the extreme Right. The 
professed to see in the escape pat 
of a nation-wide plot, and seriously 
believed that unless speedily caught 
Lavalette would rouse the old army 
and lead it against the capita, 
These fears were groundless, but th 
enthusiasm with which the news a} liberal 
the escape had been received, especi- 
ally in the poorer quarters of Paris, 
could not fail to alarm the Govern friend 
ment. Under its pressure the police} visitor 
were taking such measures as must} more « 
eventually lead to discovery. Indeed, Major. 
as Lavalette in his garret sat reading} had be 
Moliére, he could hear his nam} and in 
being proclaimed in the street below} braver 
rewards offered for his betrayal and} recent 
householders warned against Com} save ¢ 
cealing him. filled | 

Madame Lavalette’s courage and} Gover, 
ingenuity had indeed got him out @f applic 
the Conciergerie, but how to get him} Wij, 
out of Paris was soon realised to bt essenti 
a feat beyond the capacity of herself actual] 
and her devoted friends. Exit 8) Army 
only possible by the gates or be ier touch 
and here the guards, furnished wit} Hely | 
exact descriptions of the escape wartin 
prisoner, were searching 
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eller. Nor, once out of Paris, WoWR Wilsor 
the dangers be over. Lavalette MAdifficy 
a very distinctive face and, becal§Amba: 
during his twelve years of office Ma Ger 

















to give 
- The} qavelling, his features were familiar 
iciently } tp the proprietors and servants of all 
he un} the inns and posting-houses on the 
Lis time} main roads. 
-y were} After about ten days it became clear 
nething} tp Lavalette’s friends that the only 
ugh the} solution was for him to leave Paris 
They} and travel to the frontier as an 
pe part} Englishman, and because of his 
eriously} wretched knowledge of their lan- 
’ Caught} guage, in company with Englishmen. 
ld army} Early in the New Year contact was 
capital} made with a certain Michael Bruce, 
but the) a young man of fashion and advanced 
news df liberal opinions on a visit to Paris, 
» spect} whom Lavalette had met shortly 
of Paris} before his arrest. Bruce consulted a 
Gover} friend who, like himself, was a 
he police} visitor to Paris but a much older and 
aS must} more experienced man of the world. 
Indeed} Major-General Sir Robert Wilson 
t reading} had been a bitter enemy of Napoleon, 
is nami} and in the late wars had fought with 
et below) bravery and distinction. He had 
rayal adh recently made eloquent attempts to 
mst Col} save the life of Ney, and was now 
filled with loathing of the Bourbon 
rage aii} Government. Bruce could not have 
im out applied to a better man. 
o get hilt} Wilson saw at once that it was 
sed to essential to have an accomplice 
of hersel} actually serving with the British 
Exit W8) Army of Occupation, and he got in 
r barriet§} touch with Captain the Hon. John 
shed wil} Hely Hutchinson, son of one of his 
> escapSwartime commanders. Hutchinson 
ig evewillingly agreed to play and prep- 
very té¥arations were begun. Thanks to 
ris, WOWRWilson’s high rank there was no 
alette MAdifficulty in getting from the British 
d, becal§Ambassador two passports, one for 
f office Ma General Wallis, the other for a 


had necessarily spent much time in 
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Colonel Losack, under which fic- 
titious names he and Lavalette were 
to travel. It was more difficult to 
find a suitable military outfit for 
Lavalette. Nothing must be done 
to arouse the faintest suspicions, 
among the British just as much as 
among the French. After a good 
deal of trouble Hutchinson acquired 
a uniform, slightly irregular for a 
colonel—it was that of a Guards 
captain—but correct enough, it was 
hoped, to mislead any ultra-inquisi- 
tive gendarme. 

Yet, no matter how successful the 
disguise, to attempt to pass the 
barriers in a closed carriage would 
certainly lead to such close scrutiny 
of the passengers and their features 
as, for reasons already given, must 
expose Lavalette to detection, despite 
his British uniform. They had to 
leave Paris boldly and confidently in 
an open cabriolet, trusting that no 
guard, however well primed, would 
pay very much attention to an open 
vehicle carrying two senior British 
officers. On the other hand, for 
them to continue in such discomfort 
to the frontier throughout a winter’s 
night would attract the very atten- 
tion they sought to avoid. It would 
therefore be necessary for them to 
change before nightfall into a closed 
carriage. Wilson himself had such 
a one, but how was he to have it 
sent out of Paris without arousing 
suspicion ? How and where was the 
change-over to be effected? These 
awkward problems were most for- 
tunately solved by Hutchinson’s 
chance meeting with a cousin named 
Ellister, A.D.C. to General Brisbane, 
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stationed at Compiégne, on the very 
road to the frontier. Having been 
informed simply that a man was to 
be smuggled out of Paris (so as not 
to implicate him directly), Ellister 
agreed to bring Wilson’s carriage to 
Compiégne and there find quiet 
quarters where the others could 
await his arrival. 

Thus was everything settled as far 
as was humanly possible when, late 
on the night of 9th January, Laval- 
ette quitted his garret and, accom- 
panied by Bruce, made his way to 
Hutchinson’s lodgings in the Rue du 
Helder. From here, after a night in 
which Lavalette heard every hour 
strike, the party set off at seven 
o’clock, Wilson and Lavalette sitting 
side by side in the open cabriolet, 
Hutchinson and a servant accom- 
panying them on horse-back. Arriv- 
ing at the Port de Clichy—their first 
critical test—it was at once seen 
how astute had been Wilson’s 
arrangements. Never imagining that 
a much-wanted man would attempt 
to quit the city so brazenly, the 
guards, instead of subjecting the two 
British officers to a close scrutiny, 
promptly presented arms, thus afford- 
ing Lavalette in returning the salute 
an invaluable opportunity of covering 
his exposed profile. 

Free of Paris all went well for 
some twenty miles, till at La Chap- 
elle-en-Serval the horses required 
to be changed. Four gendarmes 
appeared like question-marks in the 
doorway of the inn. Lavalette’s 
fingers closed round his pistols with 
the intention of blowing his brains 
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out rather than be arrested. Bu 
Hutchinson, speaking in execrabk 
French, told a story sufficiently 
plausible to account for their journey, 
At Compiégne Ellister’s arrange. 
ments worked to perfection. Ap 
n.c.o. met and led them to secluded 
lodgings where they awaited Wilson’ 
carriage. This arrived with Elliste 
at six, and then, leaving Hutchinson 
to return to Paris, Lavalette and his 
companion pushed on immediately, 
for there was no time to lose. One 
more Wilson showed his sagacity. 
He caused the carriage lamps to kk 
fully lit, so that there should & 
nothing to suggest to any inquisitive 
gendarme that here was a vehick 
endeavouring to escape notice. 
There was no real hitch until the 
early hours of the morning, and then 
it came from an _ unpredictable, 
almost ludicrous quarter. Th 
solitary British sentry on duty at th 
gates of Cambrai obstinately refused 
for three precious hours to summon 
the gate-keeper, because he had had 
no orders to do such a thing at that 
time of night. Again, at Valen 
ciennes, just as dawn was breaking 
and the Belgian frontier almost within 
sight, the travellers were kept it 
agonising suspense while their pass 
ports, having been examined suc 
cessively by three officials, were seat 
to the Commandant for confirmation 
Now it is very unlikely that the 
would have survived an examination 
of their papers made in their presen 
by some competent senior official 
Fortunately the Commandant fet 
disinclined to rise from his bed a 
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acold winter’s morning and do his 
duty. He signed the passports in 
his nightshirt. 

One more perfunctory examina- 
tion as Wilson and Lavalette ap- 
proached the frontier and then 
quite suddenly out of the morning 
mist loomed up the Belgian custom- 
house. They were safe. 

True to the sangfroid so character- 
istic of the British in French eyes, 
Wilson merely smiled in reply to 
Lavalette’s torrent of gratitude as 
they entered Belgium. It was only 
after they had driven on for about 
half an hour that he spoke. “ Tell 
me, my dear friend, why didn’t you 
like to be guillotined? They say 
you asked to be shot as a favour.” 
“Quite true,” replied Lavalette, 
whose request to this effect had been 
refused. “‘When a man is guillotined 
they put him in a cart, his hands 
tied behind his back, and when he 
is on the scaffold they tie him to a 
plank which they lower and slip 
under the knife.” 

“Ah, I understand,” said Wilson; 
“you didn’t like to have your throat 
cut like a calf.” 

They parted that night after dinner, 
Lavalette to carry on across the 
Netherlands and so into Bavaria, 
Wilson to return to Paris. 

Although he had not been absent 
for more than sixty hours, the mud- 
bespattered condition of his carriage 
caused the police to begin making 
inquiries. First he was kept under 
observation, then his servant was 
tampered with, finally his letter to 
Lord Grey describing the whole 
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adventure was intercepted. The 
arrest of the three Englishmen at 
once followed. 

Here indeed was a sensation. 
That a high general officer, holding 
among other distinctions the Order 
of Maria Theresa and the Russian 
Order of St George, should be 
arrested on a charge of aiding and 
abetting the escape of a prisoner 
lawfully sentenced to death for high 
treason was something altogether 
without precedent. The Duke of 
Wellington’s reaction could very 
easily have been predicted. Law- 
breaking was to him invariably 
wrong, utterly inexcusable, whatever 
the underlying motive. He abso- 
lutely declined to make the slightest 
representation on Sir Robert’s behalf. 
All his brilliant services were can- 
celled out, the Duke considered, by 
the disgrace he had brought upon 
the army and his country. The law 
must take its course. And this it did 
in the leisurely fashion of French 
justice. After inexplicable delays 
Bruce, Hutchinson and Wilson were 
brought before the Court of Assize 
of the Department of the Seine, 
found guilty and—to the honour of 
the presiding judge—sentenced to 
the minimum term prescribed for 
their offence—three months. 

But that was not all. Scarcely had 
they begun to serve their sentence 
when the War Office, in a General 
Order, thundered forth the official 
displeasure felt by His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent that an officer 
of Sir Robert Wilson’s standing 
‘should have been so unmindful of 








what was due to his profession, as 
well as to the Government under 
whose protection he had voluntarily 
placed himself, as to have engaged 
in a measure, the declared object of 
which was to counteract the laws and 
defeat the public justice, of that 
country. Nor does His Royal High- 
ness consider the means by which 
this measure was accomplished as 
less reprehensible than the act itself ; 
for His Royal Highness cannot 
admit that any circumstance could 
justify a British officer in obtaining 
under false pretences, passports in 
feigned names ... and in having 
made use of such passports for him- 
self and a subject of His Most 
Christian Majesty, under sentence of 
high treason, disguised in a British 
uniform, not only to elude the 
vigilance of the French Government 
but to carry him in such disguise 
through the British lines.’ 

A similar reprimand was directed 
against Hutchinson, but a little less 
severely because of his junior rank. 
Bruce, as a civilian, was immune 
from censure. 

Rarely can official and national 
opinion have been more utterly at 
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variance. On their return to England 
a great ovation awaited Wilson and 
his young friends. Their gallantry, 
humanity and self-sacrifice were 
acclaimed by members of all parties, 
So far from disgracing, it was con- 
sidered they had done honour to 
their country. Three years later the 


borough of Southwark paid Sir | 


Robert Wilson the rare compliment 
of returning him to Parliament free 
of all expenses. 

For poor Lavalette there was to be 
no such happy home-coming. A 
terrible price was to be exacted for 
his freedom. The spleen of the 
infuriated French Government had 
been turned upon the gentle and 
gallant Madame Lavalette. Despite 
her delicate health she was kept 
closely confined in hideous condi- 
tions which practically deprived her 
of sleep for three weeks. When 
released after a further period in 
slightly less repellent surroundings 
irreparable harm had been done. 
Her mind had given way, and when 
six years later Lavalette returned to 
France on receiving a royal pardon, 
it was to a wife who did not know 
him, 
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THE TAXPAYER’S MONEY 





BY BRIAN J. HAIMES 


ArR-LINE people will tell you that 
passengers always take the fastest 
aeroplane from A to B. Air Forces, 
too, are always looking for something 
faster than they have already. Manu- 
facturers will therefore design and 
build the kind of aircraft for which 
there is a demand. But aircraft 
manufacturers are commercial people 
—more or less—and they generally 
have to build serviceable vehicles 
according to accepted principles. 
There are a few aircraft, however, 
which are designed to do things that 
have never been done before, so as 
to establish the general principles on 
which the next generation of aircraft 
will be built. These the taxpayer 
usually pays for. 

Can a pilot maintain manual 
control at twice the speed of sound ? 
At what speed does a metal skin get 
so hot that it begins to melt? How 
high is too high? When an aero- 
plane goes so high and so fast that 
you cannot give the pilot enough 
cabin air-pressure to breathe, without 
bursting the canopy, and the cabin is 
so hot that he will suffocate without 
refrigeration, how do you fix him up 
80 that he can live and breathe and 
work effectively without burdening 
the aircraft with so much flying 


equipment that it can carry no useful 
load ? 


P2 


These are the questions to which 
the test pilots have to find the answers. 
Some of them have been answered. 
Some have not. In many cases test 
pilots have found themselves estab- 
lishing empirical answers to questions 
which had not even been officially 
asked. Geoffrey de Havilland, for 
instance, did not live to tell what 
happened when the D.H. 108 flew 
apart over the Thames Estuary. 
Nor did John Derry, when the 
D.H.110 did the same thing at 
Farnborough. Mike Lithgow of 
Supermarine’s can tell you what 
happens when a control flutter is so 
severe that the pilot blacks out at 
2000 feet and comes round at 11,000 
feet doing vertical upward rolls at 
500 miles an hour. George Smith 
of North American Aircraft can tell 
you what happens when you bail out 
of an F-100 Super Sabre at 20,000 
feet and 800 miles an hour, wearing 
nothing but summer clothes and 
overalls. It cost him five months’ 
blindness, eight months in hospital 
and kidney injuries which prevent 
him from drinking alcohol for the 
rest of his life. Peter Twiss, on the 
other hand, flies the Fairey FD-2, 
and has no trouble achieving 1100 
miles an hour. But what happens if 
you put such an aircraft down on the 
runways at Boscombe Down without 
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wheels or power? Peter Twiss did 
it and now he holds a George Medal 
and the answers to a few more 
awkward questions. 

Captain Milburn G. Apt’s experi- 
ence with the Bell X-2 is another case 
in point. The Bell X-2 is a rocket- 
powered research aircraft and is 
dropped from a B-50 Superfortress 
at about 30,000 feet to go higher and 
faster than any aeroplane has ever 
done before, simply to see what 
happens. At the end of one run, last 
October, Captain Apt had reached 
70,000 feet and perhaps 2000 miles 
an hour when the aircraft went out 
of control and crashed. He had run 
into inertial coupling, an unpleasant 
phenomenon, but one about which 
Captain Apt knew more than anyone 
else in the United States Air Force 
at the time. 

They find out these things at the 
Flight Test Centre at Edwards Air 
Force Base, on the edge of the light- 
brown Mojave Desert about 100 
miles north of Los Angeles. All that 
grows there, apart from the weird 
fingers of the Joshua-trees, is a thin 
cover of sagebrush. From 30,000 
feet the sage looks like freckles on 
the sun-tanned face of the earth. 
Along the horizon, from north-west 
to south-east, is a range of bare 
mountains with names like Tehachapi, 
San Bernadino and San Gabriel. The 
desert is hot during the day and cold 
at nights, and all the time a steady 
wind piles up little drifts of sand and 
scours the paint from bleached 
wooden buildings. 

Edwards is a test centre because it 
is remote and the jobs that are done 
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there can be done in reasonabk 
secrecy. It also has good flying. 
weather on 350 days a year, and it 
has the Rogers Dry Lake, which is 
sixty-five square miles in area, dead 
level and nearly as hard as stone. A 
heavy bomber, fully laden, can land 
here and leave only faint tyre-marks, 
There are not even pebbles on the 
surface. Two or three times a year 
when the rain comes it fills the lake 
with about a foot of water, which 
shortly runs off and leaves a brand- 
new surface, the finest natural landing. 
field in the world. The lake is not 
normally used for landings, but it is 
always there for emergencies. It is 
at present being connected to a 
similar lake called Rosamond wt 
provide a runway twenty-two mile 
long, because Rogers Dry Lake is 
not big enough by itself to take some 
of the experimental aircraft which 
will be needing to make landings 
there quite soon. 

The rocket project at Edwards is 
the sharp end of the test pilot’ 
hierarchy. It is a complicated pro 
gramme of extremely high-speed 
testing, the like of which no other 
country has even approached. All 
the aircraft involved, the Douglas 
Skystreak, the Douglas Skyrocket, 
the Bell X-1, the X-1A and the X2 
are rocket-powered. Their succes 
sive designs are intended simply and 
solely to establish detailed informe 
tion about what happens to controls 
and structures which are pushed to 
the ultimate. Like most aircraft 
these rocket-powered versions are 4 
compromise. Because of the extreme 
speeds and heights which they at 
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required to reach they must be small, 
light, aerodynamically clean, and 
have a very high power-to-weight 
ratio. Hence the rockets, which 
produce power by burning liquid 
oxygen and alcohol in a controlled 
explosion. Putting the fuel on 
board and getting the aircraft ready 
for flight is a tender business, because 
liquid oxygen is a highly volatile 
material Any contamination may 
cause an unforeseen explosion which 
will blow the aircraft to pieces. Also, 
it has a temperature of minus 297 
degrees. 

For these reasons the ground- 
crews are very careful about the 
fuelling, which begins at two or 
three o’clock in the morning so that 
the aircraft will be ready for flight at 
dawn, before the air over the desert 
gets hot and bumpy. In the bare 
rooms of the officers’ quarters every- 
body knows when there is going to 
be a rocket flight-test because of the 
thin, high-pitched scream caused by 
the fuelling. It wakes people up. 
Men wearing plastic overalls, heavy 
gloves and hoods with face-plates are 
gathered round the aircraft tending 
the frost- covered hoses through 
which the fuel is slowly filtered into 
the tanks. It takes three hours to fill 
them, partly because the fuel boils off 
at the rate of a pound a minute when 
exposed to the air. This forms gases 
which escape through vents on top 
of the fuselage, and it is the escaping 
gas that causes the cold continuous 
shriek. The liquid oxygen that 
escapes in this way has to be replaced, 
and the precise level of the oxygen in 
the tanks is maintained by feeding 
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more in right up to the moment of 
take-off. Several men watch the 
gauges intently while others fill 
another tank in the aircraft with 
alcohol. The two tanks are fitted 
side by side in the fuselage, separated 
only by a thin aluminium vapour- 
seal. When the aircraft is ready to 
fly, a small pump, which gets its 
power from decompressed hydrogen 
peroxide, pumps the liquid oxygen 
and the alcohol back to the tiny 
rocket motors. There they mix and 
burn, and the expanding gases that 
result provide the gigantic thrust 
which blasts the aircraft up to 
126,000 feet and 2100 miles an hour, 
the present height and speed records 
for rocket power. 

Clearly it would not do to have a 
premature mixing of the two fuels. 
Therefore, once the fuel load is on 
board, nitrogen is fed continuously 
through the rocket engine until the 
exact moment of flight. Without 
that there could be a highly explosive 
start at quite the wrong time. Two 
Bell X-1’s have blown up on take-off 
so far. 

There are other snags. A drop of 
raw hydrogen peroxide, for instance, 
will burn a hole in a concrete floor, 
so showers must be provided close 
at hand in case the ground-crew are 
accidentally sprayed by a leak. Also, 
to deal with a common or garden 
fire, an adequate system of steam and 
water mist must be laid on. Finally, 
because a continuous flow of liquid 
oxygen must be fed into the tanks 
and because the hangars are several 
miles from the take-off point, - all 
these arrangements, including the 











































aeroplane, must be loaded on to a 
long trailer and towed to the runway. 

Out on the runway in the early 
morning haze the trailer ‘kneels 
down ’ at the rear wheels so that the 
aircraft can be gently rolled off back- 
wards with the hoses still attached, 
slowly pumping in the fuel. In the 
early days of 1946-47 the Douglas 
Skyrocket and the Skystreak had 
their own straightforward jet engines 
and were able to take off from the 
runway. These high-speed rocket 
aircraft, however, are inefficient at 
low speeds and low altitudes : in any 
case they are designed to carry out 
carefully planned tests at the highest 
speeds and altitudes they can reach. 
But, with four rockets going, they 
can burn up a ton and a half of fuel 
in a minute and a half, and they can 
seldom carry enough fuel to give 
them more than three or four 
minutes of powered flight. There is 
little point in expending all the time, 
money, effort and risk involved in 
mounting a flight, simply to use up all 
the fuel and flying-time in getting the 
aircraft off the ground and up to a 
decent operating height. It would 
merely have to come down again 
because there would be no fuel left. 
Therefore, the usual technique is to 
drop the small rocket-powered air- 
craft from a large piston-engined 
bomber—a B-29 or a B-50—at about 
30,000 feet and let it carry on from 
there. This itself is full of traps for 
young players. 

First of all it involves cutting a 
very large piece out of the mid- 
section of an aircraft which was not 
designed to be at its aerodynamic best 
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with half the fuselage missing 
Despite the stiffening beams whic 
are put in to strengthen the mal 
treated fuselage there is still a certai 
tendency for it to twist a little in 
flight and for the edges of the larg 
hole to wrinkle. Furthermore, there 
are those who consider the B-9 
a bad fire-risk, and flames and sparks, 
which are inconvenient at the best of 
times, become decidely more so with 
a load of liquid oxygen and a second 
aircraft worth about four million 
dollars on board. 

There is also the fact that on take- 
off the belly of the rocket aircraft, 
under its mother ship, full of volatile 
fuel and moving at about 100 miles 
an hour, is only eighteen inches of 
the runway. Bouncy tyres or 4 
slightly premature lifting of the 
undercarriage could lead to quite the 
most spectacular take-off of the week. 

Provided that all goes well the 
carrying aircraft climbs up over the 
base in widening spirals towards the 
precisely calculated point at which 
the rocket aircraft is to be dropped. 
This point is precisely calculated 
because every second of powered 
flight-time must be effectively utilised 
to test some aerodynamic or control 
characteristic. At the same time it 
is necessary to calculate, at least 
hypothetically, the point at which 
the rocket aircraft will end its largely 
unpredictable high-speed dash # 
that the pilot, without power, cal 
turn his aircraft and begin @ 
‘approach pattern’ that will bring 
him over the runway, 80,000 
100,000 feet below, at the right plac 
and the right height to make a saft 
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landing without power at 200 miles 
an hour. 

On the way up to the dropping- 
point, if a fire occurs between take- 
off and 8000 feet, all on board the 
carrying aircraft bail out at once and 
let the whole thing blow up. It 
would be futile to try to save the 
rocket aircraft with so little altitude 
in which to manceuvre. From 8000 
feet up to the height at which the 
test pilot boards the rocket aircraft 
from inside the carrier, the rocket is 
dropped at the slightest sign of fire 
and left to crash on its own. Above 
that height, if there is any sign of 
fire or of premature burning of the 
rocket fuel, the carrier pilot gives the 
test pilot a five-second warning and 
then gets rid of the rocket aircraft. 
In that five seconds the test pilot 
makes up his mind whether to stay 
with his aircraft or get out. Assum- 
ing that it takes one second to make 
a decision to get out, the test pilot 
is left with four seconds for the 
complicated business of unfastening 
safety-belts and oxygen-connections, 
opening the locked cockpit canopy, 
cimbing out of the tight-fitting 
cockpit in a cumbersome G-suit, 
without oxygen, in extremely rarified 
air, with 30,000 feet of space to fall 
into. 

Even if none of these hazards 
develop into an accident, the drop is 
enough to give a man sleepless nights. 
The rocket aircraft is hung by two 
tight-inch hooks on to the two 
normal bomb-slips and makes a 
fairly tight fit in the much enlarged 
bomb bay. The drop has to be 
Precisely done, otherwise the rocket 
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aircraft could easily have its tail 
surface clipped off by the carrier. 
But no one can tell what clear-air 
turbulence there may be at 30,000 
feet to interfere with a smooth drop, 
and there is always the possibility 
that one or other of the bomb-slips 
may not release cleanly and the 
rocket aircraft be left hanging. Apart 
from putting an intolerable strain on 
the carrier’s structure, that would 
throw the whole combination severely 
out of balance until such time as the 
rocket aircraft broke away, probably 
taking various significant pieces of 
the carrier with it. 

But it is not only the men who fly 
who take the risks. Sometimes the 
rocket engines are tested on the 
ground before take-off. For this the 
aircraft is tied down by heavy chains 
to concrete posts. The pilot is sealed 
in his cockpit, but the project 
engineer, the ground-crew and any 
others interested in the test gather 
two hundred feet away. This is 
considered a fairly safe distance in 
case of accidents. The mechanics, 
in their white protective suits, top up 
the fuel, while the escaping gases 
whine and the pilot is given instruc- 
tions on the test runs required. 

When the rockets fire there is a 
loud explosion and a twenty-foot 
flame leaps out of the tube with a 
scream that sounds impossible. It 
is one of those steadily growing 
noises, attacking the brain and the 
stomach more than the ears, which 
give out quite soon. It seems 


incredible that such a mounting up- 
Nor is 
Once it 


roar can be under control. 
it, in any normal sense. 
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starts it goes on at full bottle until 
the fuel runs out or is cut off. In 
the X-2 the noise is measured at 
150 decibels, which is supposed to 
be 25 more than a man can stand. 

The pilot, who must be in the air- 
craft to operate the complicated 
series of switches needed for priming 
and firing, talks to the ground-crew 
by radio through a loud-speaker 
which is set up at their safe position. 
Two special observers, stationed 
seventy-five feet behind the aircraft, 
on either side of it, watch the streak- 
ing flame. It is almost invisible in 
the sunshine, but the shock-waves in 
it, generated by its tremendous speed 
and power, show up as small diamond- 
shaped interruptions of the smooth 
streak. Each observer holds an 
electric cord connected to a red 
light on the aircraft instrument 
panel. If he sees any interruption 
of the shock-wave pattern, which 
means trouble, he drops his cord 
and runs. The light immediately 
goes off in the cockpit and the pilot 
has the choice of staying with it or 
getting out. 


Eventually, after much careful 
preparation and cross-checking of the 
myriad things which might go wrong, 
all this procedure, over about seven 
years, has been brought to the point 
at which the drill goes more or less 
smoothly and there is a fair chance 
that each projected test flight will result 
in the test aircraft being successfully 
dropped from the carrier to add 
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Usually, however, everything gos 
according to plan. The mechanic, 
in their protective suits, get clear of 
the aircraft with their trucks, th 
rockets bang off and all concerned 
try to look as if their bowels were not 
being turned to water by the noise, 
At this point one of the power-plant 
engineers is required to go up to the 
aircraft and put his head into it 
through a panel in the side to watch 
for leaks in the plumbing. If there 
is an explosion he gets his head 
knocked off. On the other hand: 
small leak, spraying liquid oxygen at 
high pressure, can only freeze bit 
of him solid. If he is lucky enough 
not to get splashed with it he ca 
tell his repair men about it. Appar 
ently there is no other way of doing 
the job. The men who do it always 
have their ears heavily plugged and 
they usually wear a close-fitting 
* bone-dome’ as well. Even so, the 
noise and the vibration are such 
that they are apt to stagger a bit 
when they walk away from tk 
aircraft and often they vomit on the 
ground. 


something to the margins of know 
ledge. But not always. In August 
1955, for instance, the U.S. Nation 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
set up a test flight which did not 
come off quite according to pla 
Why it did not come off has beet 
‘ classified’ information until now. 

The test aircraft was a cigar-shape 
Bell X-1A and was being flown ¥y 
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Joe Walker, a civilian research pilot 
employed by N.A.C.A. The pilot 
of the B-29 carrier aircraft was 
Stanley Butchart, and the pilot of 
the ‘ chase plane’ was Major Arthur 
Murray, who set up a 90,000 feet 
altitude record in the Bell X-1A in 
1954. For the present test he was 
to fly an F-86 Sabre jet fighter, the 
idea being, as usual, that if anything 
went wrong with the test there would 
be at least one eye-witness. 

Fuelling went smoothly and there 
was nothing unusual about the slow 
procession of trucks and cars out to 
the B-29, or about the loading or 
take-off. The silver B-29, with 
scarlet tail and wing-tips, heaved 
itself slowly off the desert strip, made 
its long slow climb to the dropping- 
point at 31,000 feet, and turned back 
towards the base to put the research 
pilot in the best position to make his 
test runs across the base and turn 
back into position for the power-off 
landing. 

The co-pilot of the carrier aircraft 
does the flying during the climb and 
drop, while the captain monitors the 
procedure and co-ordinates it. The 
captain decides the actual dropping- 
time, calculating backwards with his 
detailed knowledge of the time it 
takes for the crew and pilot of the 
research aircraft to get through the 
check-list of preparing for the drop. 
The ‘launch check-off sheet’ calls 
for a warning six minutes before the 
drop; another, five minutes before 
the drop, and a final one seventy 
seconds before the drop. Butchart 
had proved this procedure during 
four years’ experience. He also took 
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the additional precaution of calling 
off each minute as it passed, because 
he had found that the aircraft had 
been reaching the two-minute point 
with three minutes’ work left for the 
crew to get through. 

There were one or two other 
things on Butchart’s mind. For one, 
he was keeping an eye on his engin- 
eer’s panel because the number four 
engine was hot. It was showing a 
cylinder-head temperature of 261 
degrees and he had already asked the 
engineer to open the cowl-flaps twice 
—a degree more each time. He was 
also watching the flight path because 
any delay in the drop brings the two 
aircraft too close in over the base 
and makes it awkward for the 
research pilot to bring his aircraft 
back into the precise position he 
needs to be in for landing. Thirdly, 
he was turned half-way out of his 
seat working off the launch check- 
list as Joe Walker and the B-29 crew 
men called off the items required to 
disconnect the X-1A from the B-29. 

Walker had reached item 48. 
Butchart had his finger on the 
microphone button and was just 
about to call “Sixty seconds to 
drop.” In the clipped, impersonal 
tones reserved for these things Walker 
called “‘ Fuel shut off valve open. . . .” 
There was a loud bang and the B-29 
lurched nose-upwards and yawed 
off. to one side. For a terrified 
moment Butchart thought they had 
hit another aeroplane. A second 
later, since he was still alive and in 
one piece, he thought that perhaps 
one of his engines had blown up. 
Probably in the same second he 
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realised it was something in the 
X-1A which had gone off with a 
bang. He dropped his right hand 
immediately to the emergency drop 
handle and met his co-pilot’s hand 
already there. There is a safety- 
pin through the drop lever so that 
it cannot be pulled by accident. 
Butchart was already pulling the 
safety-wire out of the pin when the 
voice of Major Murray, from the 
chase plane, crackled urgently 
through the headphones. 

** Joe. Looks like a slight explosion. 
Doors peeled off outside. Are you 
O.K.?” 

There was no answer from Joe 
Walker. 

Inside the B-29 things were hap- 
pening quickly. The co-pilot, think- 
ing that Butchart had been having 
trouble with the emergency release, 
had pulled the wire and the pin and 
held them up for Butchart to see 
that they were free. Butchart, how- 
ever, had not wanted to pull them 
completely free. Their removal left 
the release lever in a position in 
which it could be easily actuated by 
any careless movement, and that 
would have dropped the X-1A, pilot 
and all. Moise, one of the crew 
members, a small, dark, stocky man, 
was just picking himself up off the 
floor of the flight deck when Murray 
came through again. 

“You look O.K. from the outside. 
Joe, are you all right? You—in the 
bomb-bay—get in and take a look 
at him. It blew up in the wheel- 
well,” 

At this stage Murray was the only 
one who had any idea what was 
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wrong. All that Walker was aware 
of was a tremendous bang in the 
back. But sixty seconds before the 
bang Murray had moved his F-8§ 
in under the B-29 to check the X-14 
for leaks. He had just passed under 
the wing of the B-29 and wa 
moving in close to the wing of the 
X-1A when he saw a small cloud of 
white vapour in the wheel-well of 
the X-1A. At the same time he heard 
the explosion and several pieces of 
the X-1A struck the F-86. Murray's 
aircraft was momentarily enveloped 
in a large cloud of the white vapour. 
As it cleared he saw that the explosion 
had blown down the main landing- 
wheels of the X-1A and had blown 
off some of the main structure on 
both sides of the aircraft. Murray 
called again— 

** B-29, suggest you hold your 
speed in case the thing comes loose. 
Is someone getting in the bomb- 
bay ?” 

Someone was. Moise, when he 
had picked himself up, turned 
immediately to the bomb-bay, but it 
was filled with liquid-oxygen vapour 
or hydrogen-peroxide vapour. He 
waited a second until it cleared and 
then started down to help Walker. 
Charles Littleton, another crew 
member, followed him. 

At this point Murray, from the 
chase plane, noticed a small, dirty, 
red-coloured flame in the centre 
section of the X-1A, just above and 
between the nitrogen bottles. He 
called again— 

“You are getting a little bit of 
fire, too. I saw a little bit of red 
flame. Joe, old boy, get out of that 
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thing right now and get up in the 
bomb-bay. This is Murray. Do 
you hear me, Joe? O.K., Butch, 
better get ready in case I tell you to 
drop it. Get Joe out of it first.” 

So far forty-eight seconds had 
elapsed from the first bang and no- 
body knew what might happen 
next. Moise and Middleton were in 
the bomb-bay trying to get Walker 
out of the X-1A’s cockpit. He was 
conscious and able to help himself, 
but the canopy had been closed up 
for flight and it took time to open it 
up again. 

Murray, who could not see what 
was happening, was impatient. 

“Come on. Get him out of that 
thing in a hurry. You may have to 
drop it.” 

Butchart, meanwhile, was agonis- 
ing in the B-29 cockpit. For all he 
knew he had a bomb on board which 
would go up at any moment. He 
had no idea whether Joe Walker was 
alive or dead, but he had no wish to 
drop the X-1A with him still on 
board. He had been doing 210 miles 
an hour when the bang came, but 
now he throttled back, put the nose 
down and let the speed build up to 
250 miles an hour. He held it 
steady there in case the X-1A fell off 
the bomb-shackle. Although he 
did not know it, his load was already 
loose, and Moise and Littleton were 
perched in a tearing wind, at 30,000 
feet, each with one foot on the 
fuselage of the B-29 and the other 
on the wobbling fuselage of the 
X-1A. 

Murray, who knew what it was to 
be cooped up in the tight-fitting 
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cockpit of the small aircraft, called 
again anxiously— 

** Have they taken Joe out of the 
airplane ? ” 

Moise or Middleton said— 

“We're getting him inside now.” 

It was still only a minute and a 
half from the bang and they were 
doing well in the circumstances. 
Walker was hardly able to help him- 
self out of the aircraft at that height 
without oxygen. His pressure-suit 
was disconnected from the aircraft 
and he was nearly suffocating. Moise 
and Middleton removed the cockpit 
cover, and Middleton, who is much 
the taller of the two, pulled Walker 
up into the B-29. Moise, on the 
other side of the bomb-bay, shoved 
the research pilot on forward and 
up the ladder towards the relative 
safety of the flight deck. Murray 
reported— 

“O.K. Still looks O.K. I don’t 
see any sign of fire yet. There was 
a slight fire aft of the bulkhead of the 
fuel-tank.” 

The dirty red flame had died away, 
but there was no sense in giving the 
B-29 crew false ideas of security. 
Murray brought his F-86 in close 
behind the X-1A to be sure and 
reported— 

“ Don’t see any sign of it now.” 

By this time Walker had reached 
the B-29 cabin. He landed on his 
belly as he came up through the door, 
crawled forward and more or less 
collapsed on the engineer’s seat 
beside Butchart with his head down. 
Butchart had to lean out and twist 
his neck to see Walker’s face, which 
was quite blue, 
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All was confusion and chatter for 
a few seconds. Butchart called— 

** Joe’s inside.” 

Middleton, who had been almost 
knocked down in Walker’s scramble 
out of the X-1A, started to clamber 
out of the bomb-bay to the cockpit 
and said, “He’s out, Major.” 
Murray in the F-86 said, “ Sure 
glad to hear it,’ and Middleton 
asked, “‘ Is there any sign of a fire ?” 
At the same time Moise called for 
a ‘ bail-out ’ oxygen bottle for Walker. 
Two or three others were wrestling 
with the ‘walk-around’ oxygen 
bottle which would not come loose 
from its clip behind the co-pilot’s 
seat. 

Butchart told someone, “‘ Put him 
on the line back there behind you,” 
meaning one of the oxygen hoses in 
the back of the cabin. Moise, 
meanwhile, finding that the co- 
pilot’s bottle would not come loose, 
had dashed back to the bomb-bay, 
knocking Middleton down in his 
rush to get the bottle which was kept 


by the bomb-bay door. Muray 
reported— 
** Someone is calling for a bail-out 


bottle. Fire looks O.K. Seems to be 
out now.” Walker was still isolated, 
without air, in his pressure-suit and 
with the face-piece still in place. 
Butchart was watching his face and 
had one hand on the ‘ green apple’ 
—the little knob which would in- 
flate the pressure-suit from its 
own oxygen bottle and give Walker 
his own independent supply of 
air. But the inflated suit is more 
rigid than a suit of armour. If 
Butchart blew it up and they then 
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had to bail out Walker would be 
immobilised and helpless. Also, it 
requires effort and concentration to 
breathe properly in the suit with the 
full pressure on, and Butchart had 
no idea what condition Walker was 
in. Just then, to their joint relief, 
two oxygen bottles arrived together 
and Butchart shoved Walker’s un- 
plugged oxygen hose into the first 
one. He said, “‘ How you feel, Joe?” 
Walker took one breath and started 
to smile. 

All this time, two minutes and 
fifty-two seconds, Butchart’s mind 
had been racing with memories of an 
accident to a previous rocket aircraft, 
He was expecting a second, probably 
disastrous, explosion. He called t 
Murray— 

“How we doing back there, 
Major ? ” 

Murray reported— 

“About the same here. No 
further sign of fire.” 

In the B-29 Walker was making 
the effort to get out of the crew’s way 
and Butchart told him— 

“Take it easy, Joe. Just stay 
right here.” 

Murray said— 

** Everything looks about the same 
from outside. I’m not in clos 
enough yet to see if the bulkheads 
are ruptured. You kinda hit me 
with a piece of airplane when it blew 
up.” Murray had no idea how much 
damage his own aircraft might have 
suffered, but it was still flying. 

Butchart said— 

“‘ Gear doors are clean off, aren't 
they, Major?” Then, “ Sit down, 
Joe, take it easy.” 
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Murray answered— 

“Yeah, the gear doors are blown 
off. The gear blew down and all the 
cowling on the right side of the air- 
plane is blown out. Guess it was a 
piece of that that hit me.” 

Butchart checked with his various 
crew members that they were all 
uninjured and getting an air supply, 
and then he began to jettison the 
liquid oxygen which the B-29 
carried to feed into the X-1A. 
Murray came back again. 

“Say, Butch, do me a favour. 
Don’t fly over the housing area 
with that thing.” 

They were still headed down to- 
wards the lake and there was still a 
decision to be made, provided the 
X-1A did not blow up completely 
and remove the need for any further 
decisions. Murray asked— 

“ Are you going to land it, Butch ? 
The gear is down. I can’t tell 
whether it’s locked. After you 
straighten out Ill move in and see 
if the gear is locked down.” 

Butchart replied— 

“Yeah. It'd be kinda clumsy, 
wouldn’t it?” 

He was thinking of the fact that 
the X-1A was only eighteen inches 
clear of the ground with its under- 
carriage retracted. With the gear 
down it would foul the runway 
when the B-29 landed. In any case 
it would be stupid to try a landing 
with all the fuel on board. The 
first thing was to get rid of the X-1A’s 
liquid oxygen. The second thing 
was to see if the rocket aircraft’s 
undercarriage was locked down or 
whether it could be got up again. If 
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not, they had to choose between a 
crash landing and jettisoning the 
rocket aircraft. For two or three 
minutes Butchart, Murray and the 
various crewmen in the B-29 tossed 
the problem around among them- 
selves, and then, for the first time, the 
project engineer on the ground took 
ahand. Normally the understanding 
is that the men on the ground stay 
quiet, since the men in the air have 
too many problems to spare the time 
for extraneous conversation. In any 
case the men in the air are in the best 
position to make decisions. But four 
million dollars is a lot of money to 
throw away, and the loss of an air- 
craft like the X-1A holds up the 
test programme considerably. There 
were also the crew members to be 
considered. Many of them would be 
quite ready to risk their lives further 
in trying to bring the aircraft home 
in one piece. So Joe Vensel, the 
project engineer on the ground, 
chimed in— 

** Butch, unless you can get rid of 
the peroxide in that airplane I 
wouldn’t land it.” 

Butchart said “ Right,” and there 
was some cross-talk about whether 
the tanks were pressurised and what 
it was that was making various little 
clouds of vapour round the B-29. 
Murray was beginning to get slightly 
anxious about his fuel reserves. 

“* B-29,” he said, “can you work 
O.K. around 15,000 feet ?” 

Butchart answered— 

“Tl settle off between fourteen 
and fifteen.” 

** Fine, I can stay with you a little 
longer that way.” 
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Vensel came in again— 

“ Butch, you might, after you get 
down lower, try to retract the gear 
before you jettison.” 

There was not a great deal of 
enthusiasm for this. Butchart said, 
“Yeah,” and one of the crew men 
said— 

** Not much possibility, Joe (Ven- 
sel). The gear handle was already in 
the up position.” 

“Well it won’t hurt to give it a 

They chewed this over for a bit 
while one of the crew men con- 
versed with Major Murray. 

** Major, a piece hit your left 
wing-tip, right on the very leading 
edge.” 

** Yeah, the stuff hit me all over. 
Just about lost a canopy too. Looked 
pretty hairy out here.” 

Meanwhile another N.A.C.A. re- 
search pilot, Neil Armstrong, had been 
floating round off-stage in an F-5r1. 
He also was acting as a chase pilot, 
but his aircraft was much slower 
than the others. Now he called to 
Murray— 

** Before you go let me look over 
your airplane from the outside.” 

Murray answered— 

* T sure would appreciate it.” But 
he was still more worried about 
Butchart’s problems than his own, 
and he said to Butchart— 

“Butch, are you definitely sure 
that the X-1A gear won’t clear?” 
Butchart checked with his crew chief 
who was quite sure that the X-1A 
landing - gear would drag on the 
ground. 

“It’s pretty clear, then,” said 
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Murray. “ You either land it that 
way or drop it. You'll take a chance 
on folding it up.” 

None of them was at all keen on 
getting rid of the rocket aircraft if 
there was any chance of bringing it 
in and they talked about it for a bit, 
Nobody knew if the X-1A’s gear 
was locked down or just hanging. 
Murray brought his aircraft in close 
again to see. The wheel-wells were 
full of debris, but he thought he 
could make out that the gear was 
locked. Dick Payne, the B-29 crew 
chief, was ready to get down into the 
X-1A’s cockpit to try to retract the 
gear, but Vensel chipped in from the 
ground with the ground-man’s oddly 
diffident way of trying to suggest 
solutions without giving orders. He 
said— 

“Tt might be well not to let Dick 
get in the cockpit but have someone 
hold on to him and lean over the 
side.” He also suggested— 

“Tt might be reasonable to ty 
getting rid of the propellants when 
you get down low enough. We are 
kicking around whether or not you 
should land even with gear up and 
empty.” 

Two or three crew men meanwhile 
scrambled about the B-29’s bomb- 
bay checking up on the X-1A’s 
cockpit levers and instruments. 
They came up with the information 
that there was no pressure in any of 
the systems and the undercarriage 
appeared to be locked down. Thus 
Butchart could neither jettison the 
fuel nor guarantee even a middling 
safe landing. He reported as much 
to Vensel. Vensel asked them t0 
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stand by a minute while he conferred 
with Scott Crossfield, an ex-N.A.C.A. 
research pilot who had years of 
experience on the rocket project and 
was in the operations office with him. 
The time had come, however, to face 
the bald fact that this was one flight 
which was not going to come off, and 
within thirty seconds he was back on 
the air again— 

“Butch, you might as well drop 
it. Pick a good place.” 

Butchart was extremely relieved at 
the decision but he did not say so. 
All he said was— 

“ Any special place that you want 
to pick it up at?” 

Murray came in— 

“T suggest you hold it a second 
until we see if the range is clear.” 

“Yeah,” said Butchart. ‘“ Would 
you try to find a place for us, 
Major ?” 

“Tl sure try.” He switched to 
another radio channel to let the base 
air-traffic control know what was 
going on. He was out of the radio 
circuit for three minutes and by that 
time Vensel was beginning to show 
his nervousness for the B-29 crew. 

“Listen, Butch,” he said, “I 
wouldn’t monkey around too long. 
Get rid of that damn thing.” 

“ Hoping we could get the seat out, 
Joe.” 

“Negative. To hell with the seat, 
Butch.” 

Six minutes after he had changed 
channels to get an emergency drop- 
ping-zone cleared, Murray came back 
on the air again with the information 
that range PB3 was clear for a drop. 
Butchart was now at 8000 feet and 
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seven miles south of PB3 going 
south, so he began to establish a 
standard bombing pattern which 
would bring him round and down 
the range from north to south. 

Murray said, “‘ Hate to see this,” 
and Butchart answered, “‘ Yeah.” 

One of the B-29 crew who 
evidently believed in clutching at 
straws said— 

** How about shooting the tyres off 
of it, Major ?” but nobody took him 
up, and then McKay, the B-29 co- 
pilot, asked Murray to check that the 
stabiliser on the X-1A was one degree 
nose down. They were half-way 
round the circuit now, four miles 
east of PB3 at 6500 feet. Murray 
reported that as far as he could see 
the stabiliser was set so that the 
X-1A would dive away when it was 
dropped. Then one of the crewmen 
said anxiously— 

“ Say, Butch, we’re getting a queer 
odour back here.” 

* Roger,” said Butchart, and then 
the chase plane came in again to 
check his altitude and position. As 
soon as it was off the air the crew- 
man said again— 

“ Hey, Butch.” 

“ Yeah ? ” 

“We smell something getting hot 
back here.” 

“ o.F* 

“ How long will it be?” 

** About another minute.” 

He was just coming over the target 
at about 230 miles an hour in a slight 
left turn, diving to pick up speed and 
planning to pull up steeply to 7000 
feet and drop at 200 miles an hour so 
that the X-1A would not have speed 
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to fly up at them. He was afraid 
that without a pilot and with an 
empty liquid-oxygen tank it would 
be so tail-heavy that it would not 
clear his aircraft. Thin vapour was 
coming from the X-1A now, from 
the peroxide tanks. That was what 
the crew could smell. Vensel came 
in— 

“ Butch, this is Joe. You'll pull 
up pretty good when you let go of 
it.” 

Butchart knew all about that. He 
said, “ Yeah,” and pulled the normal 
drop lever. Nothing happened. 
Then he banged the micro-switch two 
or three times, but that had no effect 
either. Finally he called to one of 
the crewmen to pull the emergency 
drop handle. Despite the stabiliser 
setting the X-1A left the B-29 in a 
tail-down position, tipped over the 
vertical, fell off level, and then began 
to spin down towards the desert, tail 
first and slowly so that it almost 
seemed as if it might land without 
damage. One turn would be tail 
down and the next one level, a 
wandering, falling - leaf movement 


which ended as the small white shape 
hit the ground about a mile east of 
the PB3 range and disappeared in, 
large, mushroom-shaped flame as the 
fuel exploded. A cloud of sandy. 
brown dust and debris spread out 
and began to settle to the ground 
Ten seconds passed and there wasa 
second explosion, a smaller one, 
sharp and brilliant—probably th 
peroxide tank. It was seventeen 
minutes past two—thirty-five min- 
utes since the first explosion in th 
aircraft. Butchart circled once with 
his B-29 and remarked— 

“Got a pretty good brush fire 
going down there.” 

One of the crew said— 

* Butch, that thing was getting 
hotter and hotter. You could smell 
it real. I was sweating it out, boy.” 

Then Vensel chimed in again 
from the ground to talk to Butchart— 

“* How is Joe Walker doing ?” 

Butchart, a much relieved man, 
looked the research pilot over briefly. 
He said— 

“Pretty good. I think he needs 
vacation.” 
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THE importance of the Bermuda 
Conference lay less in any agreement 
reached about guided missiles for 
this country, or in any rather nebulous 
association of the United States with 
the Baghdad Pact, than in the new 
atmosphere it has created. British- 
American relations had deteriorated 
so badly that a new start was neces- 
sary; and this the President and the 
Prime Minister, reviving a friendship 
dating back to old days in North 
Africa, seem to have been successful 
in making. How far the genuine 
mutual liking of two men will serve 
to restore Anglo-American unity in 
the face of the world only the future 
can show. 

Meanwhile uncertainty still rules in 
the Middle East. The Israelis, after 
teceiving some sort of assurance 
from the United States that when 
their men moved out the forces of 
the United Nations would move in, 
evacuated both Gaza and the Gulf 
of Akaba. At the last moment, on 
Mr Cabot Lodge indicating that the 
withdrawal was unconditional, they 
nearly changed their minds ; but on 


| further explanations Mr Ben Gurion 


and the Knesset declared themselves 
—not satisfied, but reluctantly recon- 
ciled to compliance with the will of 
the United Nations. 

Actually Mr Lodge, however ill- 
timed his remarks may have been, 
was probably nearer to the truth 
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than were those who tried to make 
the best of what was undoubtedly a 
bad job. The Americans gave no 
specific guarantee, only some soothing 
remarks to the general effect that if 
the Israelis are good boys and do 
what they are told, kind Uncle Sam 
will keep a benevolent eye on them 
in the future. 

The Israelis are beginning to 
wonder what the amiable assurances 
of President Eisenhower and Mr 
Dulles are really worth. Hardly had 
their troops gone out when President 
Nasser, having got what he wanted, 
with a whoop of joy moved his own 
Governor into Gaza. The town, 
from which six months ago the 
Egyptian Army had been chased so 
ignominiously, was back in the pos- 
session of Egypt, and President 
Nasser could hardly wait to take it 
over from General Burns. We shall 
now see what the United States will 
do if Nasser, having re-established 
himself in his old position, resumes 
his blockade of the Gulf of Akaba 
and his fedayeen raids from Gaza, 
which is an ideal jumping-off place. 

There is also the question of recti- 
fying the present impossible frontier 
between Israel, Egypt and Jordan. 
This, with its sharp salients and re- 
entrants, might have been drawn 
with the express purpose of making 
trouble as easy as possible. But this 
is part of a larger problem. Is Israel 
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to continue as a State at all? The 
United Nations are surely pledged to 
protect its future existence, but 
Egypt and the Arab States have 
pledged themselves, with equal force, 
to eliminate Israel altogether. Which 
view is to prevail ? President Nasser, 
having tried and disastrously failed 
on two occasions to conquer Israel 
with his army, is having success of 
another sort with the troops of the 
United Nations under the complais- 
ant control of Mr Hammarskjéld and 
Dr Bunche. But the moment will 
come when the United States will 
have to assert its leadership of the 
free world and produce an answer to 
the question. 

There is also the matter of the 
Suez Canal, which has at last been 
cleared of obstructions. President 
Nasser has said that it will be open 
to all those who are prepared to 
pay their dues to Egypt, though 
he has also hinted that he must have 
a very large sum in damages from the 
British and the French before their 
ships will be allowed through. Again, 
what is the American policy? Will 
they meekly accept President Nasser’s 
conditions, or will they recall that the 
Users’ Association originated in the 
fertile brain of Mr Dulles, who cannot 
now disclaim any responsibility for 
his child? Would the Americans 
agree to join with the British, French 
and other powers in refusing to pay 
the dues to Egypt? A boycott of 
the Canal by the British and the 
French alone would probably fail to 
bring President Nasser to his senses. 
If the Americans joined them, how- 
ever, it would be another matter. 
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So far the State Department ha 
shown itself most unwilling to in 
dicate its future policy. Much must 
depend on President Eisenhower, 
During the War he showed himself 
a superb Public Relations Officer; 
and when the question was one of 
keeping allies with a common pur 
pose on good terms with each other, 
he was in his element. But since the 
countries of the Middle East are not 
allies and have no common purpose, 
what is required of the President is 
not a soothing platitude, but a firm 
policy. Above all he should resist 
the temptation of putting out 4 
formula sufficiently vague to bk 
interpreted rather differently by the 
various parties affected. 


When a man roundly declares that 
he will accept neither arbitration on, 
nor even an inquiry into a dispute in 
which he is engaged, the public not 
unnaturally infers a certain con- 
sciousness of the weakness of his 
cause. And when, like Mr E. J. 
Hill, he further announces, “I am 
not concerned with the effect (of a 
stoppage) on the country,” the 
impression given is even more ul- 
favourable. The Unions have ac 
quired great power, and with it, a 
a matter of course, should go a 
equivalent sense of responsibility. If 
Mr Hill was not concerned with the 
effect on the country of a strike 
of ship-builders, with the implied 
accompaniment of an even moft 
serious stoppage of the Engineering 
Unions, he ought to have been; 
and if he did not understand the 
serious effects of a strike on the 
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country’s economy, he had no 
business to be Chairman of an 
important committee. 

The dispute of course was over a 
caim for a 10 per cent increase in 
wages, submitted by the Union and 
rejected by the employers. They, 
too, had not shown any particular 
readiness to discuss the demands of 
their employees, but if for six 
months they refused even to con- 
sider an advance in wages, they could 
point to the undeniable fact that the 
last increase took place as recently as 
ayear ago, and that the slight rise in 
prices which has taken place since 
then does not justify a further 10 per 
cent. However, unlike Mr Hill, they 
had second thoughts and eventually 
agreed to arbitration, with an under- 
taking to accept whatever the result 
of it might be, even if this were to 
involve a wage increase they had 
previously said would price them 
out of the Export market. By so 
doing, they put themselves in the 
tight as clearly as Mr Hill and his 
committee had put themselves in the 
wrong. 

Obviously the rightness or wrong- 
ness of the ship-builders’ new claim 
is hardly a matter on which a lay- 
man can pronounce. Judgment is 
better left to a skilled arbiter, and in 
proposing the Master of the Rolls 
for the task, the Government could 
scarcely have made a wiser choice. 
Nevertheless it was rejected. The 
shipbuilders came out and the en- 
gineers, refusing a final offer from the 
employers, followed suit; with the 
Tesult that at the end of March the 
Country was confronted with a dis- 
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astrous and most unnecessary stop- 
page in both industries. 


Mr Nehru has secured from his 
vast electorate the majority he wanted 
(and perhaps a bit more), but only 
by an unedifying exhibition of rabble- 
rousing over Kashmir. Naturally the 
villain was Britain, whose offence was 
her support of the resolution in the 
United Nations calling for a pleb- 
iscite. That in itself does not sound 
a very partial or provocative action 
—unless it is treated as practically 
equivalent to a demand that most of 
the country in dispute should be 
handed over to Pakistan, an intez- 
pretation which Mr Nehru himself 
would surely be most unwilling to 
admit. 

No one has suggested how, short 
of a coup de main by one of the 
contending parties, the Kashmir 
question can be settled in any 
other way than by taking a vote; 
but as the resolution was finally 
vetoed by Russia, only its moral 
effect remains. 

Mr Nehru’s refusal to accept a 
plebiscite is not easy to defend, but 
is a little less unreasonable than he 
allowed it to appear. What he 
especially fears is a fresh outburst of 
communal rioting. He is convinced, 
rightly or wrongly, that the holding 
of a plebiscite in Kashmir would be 
the signal for a recrudescence of 
fighting between Hindu and Moslem 
in every part of India where there 
is a large Moslem, and of Pakistan 
where there is a large Hindu minor- 
ity. Therefore he will not agree to 
a plebiscite at present ; and whether 
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he will ever agree to it now is 
doubtful. 

To have criticised Britain’s support 
of the resolution at U.N.O. as partial 
is of course absurd ; to describe the 
suggested solution as untimely would 
have been legitimate ; and one of the 
puzzles of the situation is that while 
Mr Krishna Menon exhausted his 
hearers with a mammoth speech of 
seven hours, in which he purported 
to put forward India’s case, he barely 
mentioned the only really strong 
argument in it. But everything 
about Mr Krishna Menon is 
puzzling, most mysterious of all 
being the reason why, in spite of 
general distrust felt of him by so 
many, not only in this country but 
in India, Mr Nehru retains him in 
one of India’s key positions. But 
Mr Nehru himself is a question- 
mark. Although he occasionally— 
when his hearer is sufficiently sym- 
pathetic — professes his profound 
affection for this country, most of 
his public utterances hardly support 
the sentiment, and some of his 
speeches during the Election were 
completely irresponsible in their 
offensiveness. Mr Nehru’s sym- 
pathisers are not very convincing 
when they insist that he chastens us 
so much because he loves us so well. 
A more likely explanation is, as 
someone has remarked, that Mr 
Nehru is a big man who behaves 
like a small boy. Or it may be that 
having so often read moral lectures 
to other people, and particularly to 
the British people, he is exasperated 
to find himself for once at the 
receiving end, and to have to listen 
to the reproachful admonitions of 
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While the British public have Comn 
been favourably impressed by So pe 
Nehru’s electoral antics, they 


disgusted by the impudent attack iy with 
an official Congress paper on He 
Majesty the Queen’s visit to Portugal 
The article, it is true, was subse 
quently repudiated and condemned 
by Mr Nehru; but after all th 
‘Economic Revue’ is Ais paper and, 
as invariably happens in cases of this 
kind, the disclaimer never quit 
overtakes the offence. TI 

It must be added that when, 
lashed into fury by anti-British 
propaganda, a lot of Indians begm 
to demand that their country should 
secede from the Commonwealth, Mr 
Nehru resisted the outcry. bj} 4. 
Britain many people are inclined » 
say that if, by retaining India with) |, 
the Commonwealth, we have merely close 
got an unfriendly critic in our mids 4... 
the sooner she leaves the bettt) 44. 
This is to ignore the vital importance 
of India’s position in Asia a 4 4). 
counter- balance to Communit 
China. If the last link betwett) ¢,, 
India and ourselves should bf o¢, 
snapped, she is almost certain 
drift into the orbit of the USSR) =; 
and China, protesting the while ht) gi, 
complete independence of everybod]} oy 
and her determination to observe tH) jng 
most scrupulous neutrality betwetlf 4. 
the East and the West. Such mij y, 
be her protests, but the fact WE }, 
remain that she would have lost I} 4, 
independence and reduced her nett 
rality to a farce. Most people, t 
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would agree that if India left the 
Commonwealth, Pakistan and Ceylon 
would follow suit at an early date ; 
and a real disintegration of the 
Commonwealth would have begun. 
So perhaps we should control our 
feelings and our tongues, and put up 
with slights and offences we would 
not suffer from any outside country. 
If we do, when the frictions of the 
moment have passed, we may find 
that there is a real fund of friendli- 
ness towards Britain and the Com- 
monwealth among the less articulate 
people of India. 


The victory won by Mr de Valera 
and his Party, Fianna Fail, must have 
exceeded the expectations of the 
most sanguine of their supporters. 
With the help of some sympathetic 
Independents and the abstention of 
the Sinn Feiners, the majority may 
be as high as eighteen, a rather 
welcome departure from the day of 
Closely balanced Parties. We may 
therefore look for a reasonably strong 
administration from Mr de Valera, 
especially as, apart from numbers, 
his is a composite Government, not 
a coalition of incompatibles like Mr 
Costello’s, in which the only point 
of agreement was a determination to 
put or keep ‘ Dev.’ out. 

In the circumstances Mr Costello 
did not do so badly. He had to 
cope with rising unemployment, 
inflation, and a steady emigration of 
the best of the younger Irishmen. 
Normally these three factors would 
be regarded as mutually exclusive or 
at least as mutually corrective. You 
should not have inflation and un- 
employment, while emigration should 
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act as a check at any rate on the latter. 
But Eire has had all three at once. 
In the old days, of course, this con- 
junction of calamities would have 
been put down to the wicked English. 
Nowadays that explanation is not so 
feasible, and although something can 
still be done with the old cry of 
Partition, even that must be raised 
with circumspection ; since the Sinn 
Feiners, taking the grievance 
seriously, have been raiding across 
the border and so adding to the 
embarrassments of the Government 
at Dublin. Mr Costello—a little late 
in the day, it is true—denounced 
these incursions, and the police of 
Eire have been co-operating with 
those of Northern Ireland. But the 
outrages continue, and it remains to 
be seen whether Mr de Valera will 
have any more success than Mr 
Costello had in stopping them. 

It is perhaps a significant point 
that, while Fianna Fail won thirteen 
seats and Fine Gael lost ten, the 
Labour Party came back at only two- 
thirds of its former strength, while 
Sinn Fein, which had no seats in the 
last Dail, will have four in the new 
one. 

Although the border will be one 
of Mr de Valera’s most testing 
problems, his Government will stand 
or fall by its success in dealing with 
an extremely adverse economic situa- 
tion. Eire is threatened with bank- 
ruptcy, and the most energetic (and 
unpopular) measures are necessary if 
this is to be staved off. Mr Costello, 
with his heterogeneous following, 
could not do very much about it ; 
Mr de Valera can, if he will. 

Yet while Mr Costello’s attempted 


remedies had their part in his down- 
fall, very little of the real problem 
seems to have engaged the close 
attention of the electors. Nowadays 
Irish Elections are fought largely on 
personalities and private grievances, 
with a bias towards change, the idea 
being that everyone should have his 
turn. That anyone seriously dis- 
cussed a vital question like that of 
the European Free Trade Area and 
the desirability of Eire being associ- 
ated with it is unlikely. The opera- 
tions against the Six Counties were 
a more attractive theme, but no 
responsible politician seems to have 
had much to say about them except 
that they are the wrong way to end 
the evil of Partition. 

Probably of more importance than 
anything that has been happening in 
Dublin or at the polling-stations of 
Eire is the recent initiative of 
Cardinal d’Alton, the Roman Cath- 
olic Primate of Ireland. He is a 
reasonable, conciliatory man, who 
has shown his anxiety to try to allay 
the religious discord in Ireland. In 
particular, reversing the practice of 
most of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy in Northern Ireland, he has 
displayed great readiness to make 
friends with those in authority there. 
Recently, with a view to ending 
Partition and at the same time 
mitigating the economic plight of 
the South, he has suggested a Federal 
solution very similar to that contained 
in the Act of 1920 (which the North 
accepted and the South rejected). 
There would be Parliaments at 
Dublin and Stormont, with a Parlia- 
ment for all Ireland, which would 
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presumably take over most of the 
powers exercised, where Northem 
Ireland is concerned, by Westminster, 
The united country would of cours 
be in the Commonwealth. It is even 
said that at the end of Mr Costello’s 
time a tentative approach on thes 
lines was made to the Commonwealth 
Relations Office. 

Obviously the Cardinal’s plan will 
meet with much criticism and opposi- 
tion, both in the North and in th 
South ; but it is well worth the most 
serious consideration. The import- 
ant point is that it should have 
originated with the leader of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and that 
any move towards a new settlement 
will come from Eire, not from this 
country or from Northern Ireland. 


The offer by E.O.K.A. to call 
off the terrorist campaign if Arch- 
bishop Makarios was allowed to leave 
the Seychelles was received with 
some premature satisfaction. The 
offer was not very different in its terms 
from the one the Government of 
Cyprus refused some months ago. 
The belief in Government circles 
then was that E.O.K.A. was finished 
and that one more hard drive would 
put an end to the rebellion. The 
Government was wrong. Not for 
the first time its Intelligence was 
faulty. The rebellion did not end 
then, any more than it ended at 
the close of 1956, as Sir John Harding 
prophesied it would. 

After all that has happened, it 
was far from easy for the Govern- 
ment to change their policy about 
the Archbishop. They claim t 
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have evidence not only of his slipperi- 
ness in negotiation, but of his 
cose association with the terrorists, 
and do not at all favour the idea of 
bringing him back as a peace-maker. 
The hope always was that, with 
Archbishop Makarios out of the way, 
and with a new and more favourable 
constitutional plan put forward, 
someone would appear with adequate 
authority to discuss the Radcliffe 
Constitution on behalf of the Greek 
Cypriots. The hope was vain. 
No one appeared, and until terrorism 
has loosed its grip on the people, 
no one is likely to appear. A man 
is naturally unwilling to sentence 
himself to death, and any prominent 
Cyproit who marched up to Govern- 
ment House with a negotiating look 
on his face would probably get a 
knife or bullet in his back before he 
reached his destination. 

The next move being with 
Whitehall, the Colonial Secretary 
announced that if Makarios would 
tepudiate violence, he would be 
allowed to leave the Seychelles. The 
Archbishop, on being approached, 
made a statement in terms which 
the Government regarded as just 
sufficient to warrant his release. 
Now he may go anywhere, except 
to Cyprus—unless the Government 
changes its policy again. The price 
it has had to pay for the truce is the 
resignation of Lord Salisbury, who 
regards the Archbishop’s condemna- 
tion of violence as so qualified as 
to be worthless and as opening the 
door to trouble and misunderstanding 
in the future. There is a good deal of 
sympathy for Lord Salisbury’s view 
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in the benches behind the Govern- 
ment; nor can there be any question 
that the resignation of one of the 
most influential members of the 
Cabinet is a serious setback to a 
Government so recently reorganised 
and still suffering from the shock 
of Suez. 

The possibility which Lord Salis- 
bury and others have had in mind is 
that the Government of Cyprus, 
having presumably overhauled its 
Intelligent service, may this time 
be justified in its confidence that 
E.O.K.A. is at its last gasp. Grivas 
appears to have levanted and for 
the time being to be out of action, 
one Dighenis having come forward 
in his place. Some damaging blows 
have been struck during the last few 
weeks, and among the supporters of 
the Government there is a strong 
feeling that they may have sur- 
rendered after the battle was virtually 
won. 


The results of the election of 
eight Africans to the Legislative 
Council of Kenya have been distinctly 
disappointing. The registration was 
regrettably low, indicating either that 
the people were apathetic, or that 
they had little confidence in the 
genuineness of the experiment in 
multi-racial government. Only two 
of the eight former nominated mem- 
bers were returned, while two out- 
standing men, Mr Ohanga, the first 
African to take cffice as a Minister, 
and the Kikuyu leader, Mr Eliud 
Mathu, probably the most intellectual 
of his race in Kenya, were both 
defeated—the former under the fatal 





suspicion that he was a ‘ stooge’ of 
the white settlers, and the latter 
because he was standing for a district 
in which another tribe than the 
Kikuyu predominated. It is also to 
be observed that none of the Capri- 
corn candidates won a place. 

The vote in fact was strictly tribal 
throughout, a circumstance which 
forcibly illustrates the distance the 
African of Kenya will have to travel 
before he is able to play a proper 
part in the democratic process. So, 
in spite of the fact that the Coutts 
franchise was heavily weighted in 
favour of the older, richer and more 
educated electors, the battle went in 
favour of the more extreme candi- 
dates. Out of the winners, according 
to the Lyttelton settlement, two 
African Ministers will have to be 
chosen. The choice will not be easy, 
for none of the victors has had 
parliamentary experience of any kind, 
and they have all declared their 
unwillingness in the present state of 
African representation to take office. 
If they can be persuaded to change 
their minds, one of the new ministers 
will probably be Mr ’Mboya, able, 
Westernised and a leading Trade 
Unionist. The other might just 
as well be chosen by putting seven 
names in a hat and drawing one of 
them out. 

Although the results will be re- 
gretted by many people in Kenya, 
too tragic a view should not be taken 
of the situation. This is the first 
election under the new multi-racial 
constitution, and time must be 
allowed for it to settle down satis- 
factorily. The present electoral 
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arrangements can be only transitory, 
and quite a number of white Kenya 
have come to admit that one dy 
there must be, with safeguards, , 
common roll. Certainly the presen 
Legislative Council, with thirty. 
eight Europeans, and only ta 
Africans to represent about nin. 
tenths of the people of Kenya, is top 
lop-sided to endure; but at th 
moment neither race is ready » 
discuss the subject dispassionately, 


We should not be too sensitive to 
the slings and arrows of the ‘ liber. 
ated’ peoples. For long years we 
gave the Gold Coast the best Govern- 
ment in our power—peace, order, 
education, social services and econ- 
omic development; and for thes 
purposes we sent out year by year 
some of the best of our sons. Doubt 
less we made many mistakes, and 
certainly we would have done more 
if more money had been available; 
but we did what we could with 
what we had and by the light 
that was in us. Finally we ld 
the people step by step to self 
government and a bloodless trams- 
fer of power. And our reward? 
Years ago Kipling warned us that 
this would be— 


* The blame of those ye better, 
The hate of those ye guard.’ 


That is perhaps an overstatement 
if applied to Ghana. Among its more 
educated people there is a lively 
appreciation of what we have given 
them—Achimota College, the vio" 
Christian Missions, the beginnings of 
the Volta Dam, public works, wattt 
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supplies, hospitals, agricultural de- 
velopment, a high standard of 
integrity in Administration, and the 
devoted service of relays of District 
Officers. But when it comes to 
speech-making in public all this 
appears to be forgotten, and even the 
Prime Minister, Mr Nkrumah, paints 
an unrealistic picture of the people of 
Ghana, groaning under tyranny and 
exploitation, rescued at last from a 
Colonial rule (which in fact has been 
the greatest boon they could have 
enjoyed), and restored to an inde- 
pendence they had never had in a 
country which never existed before 
6th March 1957. That is Mr 
Nkrumah in public. In private, 
with tears rolling down his cheeks, 
he can shake Sir Charles Arden- 
Clark by the hand and insist that 
independence was a joint achieve- 
ment. But has he ever made that 
admission in public? Perhaps an 
Imperial people should not complain 
at such ungraciousness, should not 
ask for or expect thanks, should 
ignore calumny, and be content with 
a consciousness of duty well and 
truly done. 

What happened in Ghana happened 
afew years earlier in the Sudan where 
on the establishment of independ- 
ence, so moderate a statesman as 
Sayed Ismail el Azhari publicly 
proclaimed : 

‘It will remain a source of great 
pride for the nation for many years 
to come that it was able, by wisdom, 
firmness, and good faith to ex- 
tract its liberty, independence, and 
sovereignty from the teeth of 
colonisation . . . without having 


? “The Sudan’s Path to Independence.’ By J. S. R. Duncan. (Blackwood.) 
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to resort to heavy bloodshed to 
achieve its freedom and undo the 
shackles of slavery . . . colonisation 
sat heavily on the land for fifty- 
seven years, tyrannising over its 
population, destroying its peculiari- 
ties and spreading hatred and 
separation between its people in 
order to acquire a long stay.’ 


There is not a sentence in this 
encomium which is not a travesty of 
the truth, and at dinner on the day 
he delivered it Sayed el Azhari at 
least had the grace to admit this. He 
defended himself by arguing that he 
had to say these things to the people 
because denunciation of British rule 
was what they expected ! 

Mr Duncan refers to this episode 
in his latest book on the Sudan,* 
and for the sake of the historical 
record which must some day be 
compiled, adds most relevantly the 
true facts; that in 1899, when the 
condominium began, the Sudan was 
a bankrupt, stricken land, racked by 
the slave-trade and Dervish tyranny, 
without any sort of security for the 
peaceful citizen, with a revenue of 
£130,000 and an expenditure of 
£236,000, without external trade or 
social services of any kind. In 1954, 
he points out, when the Sudan 
became self-governing, the annual 
revenue was {35m., expenditure 
£30 m., exports £65 m. and imports 
£50m. There was a development 
programme of £34m., there were 
1800 schools educating 192,000 
children, a Technical Institute, a 
University College, 43 major hos- 
pitals, and 170 trained Sudanese 
doctors. To this record of‘ tyranny’ 
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| 
and ‘ destruction’ we might add the _and finally at Omdurman, being AF 
Sennar Dam, irrigating a million of the last of the British to leans 
acres of cotton land, the existence of | He was therefore a spectator at clam 
Trade Unions, agricultural co-opera- § quarters of what he describes, 
tive societies, railways and docks. shows, in a book which ought tom 
No doubt, as Mr Duncan says, we read in the Sudan as well as ap 
might have done more; but such _ Britain, the zeal and affection whi} 
as it was, the British achievement the men of the Sudan Politigl 
during no more than fifty-five years | Service brought to their work, " 
should have little to fear from the _ ultimate defeat of Egypt’s attempt 
judgment of history. destroy by propaganda and bribe fey” 
Mr Duncan shows the laborious _ prospect of real independence, ve 
process by which this transforma- the dignity, fairness and patie 
tion was brought about. He him- with which Sir Robert Howe, 
self went to the Sudan as a young = penultimate Governor-General, preg | 
District Officer in 1941, serving first sided over the liquidation of one di” 
in Hamar-Land, then on the upper __ Britain’s most unselfish and succe: 
Nile among the primitive tribesmen, Imperial ventures. 
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GOING ABROAD? MAKE IT... 


the rest you owe yourself 


Take your journey by sea, even if itis only that part 
after your business is done. You’ll say you can’t 
afford the time. But if you’re important to your 
organisation, you are bound to need a good rest. 

You may have to go to Sydney or Auckland, to 
San Francisco or Vancouver. You even may have 
time for a short break in Honolulu—and to all these 
places you can travel in the large, very comfortable 
ships of the Orient Line. 

Back home again, refreshed and fit, you will be 
thankful you travelled in an Orient liner. 


ENGLAND AUSTRALIA CANADA UNITED STATES 


Chief Passenger Office 26-27 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 TRA 7141 
City Passenger Office 9-11 Billiter Square, London, E.C.3 ROYal 5678 
or your local Travel Agent 

















Maia, the Roman goddess of growing, gave us our name 
for the present month. Down-to-earth as ever, the Saxons called it 
‘Thrimilce’, for no better reason than that cows 
could now be milked three times a day. 


Behind many a trim facade, crisis develops. Impassioned voices 
demand to know the whereabouts of the blanco. The search for 
linseed oil brings chaos in its wake . . . cricket is here again. Let 
the darling buds of May scent the air as they will. Let blackbirds 
sing upon the thorn, let ribbons deck the maypole gay : these things 
may be Summer’s heralds but, by gad, sir—they are not cricket. 
And so, of small account. The rest of us can take heart, however. 
The Midland Bank likes small accounts ; and, because it gives to 
them the same courteous attention that it gives to all calls upon its 
services, the Bank is not unnaturally popular among young people 


in all walks of life. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 
2130 branches throughout England and Wales 











